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SUES ON 

-Floe 

Christmas Day on a 
Drifting Island 

Jt is enthralling to read about the 
adventures of the four Russians who, 
landing on an ice-floc near the North Pole 
on May 21, have ever since been zigzagging 
south amid a thousand dangers, but the 
marvel is not without precedent. A whole 
ship's company lived for 193 days under 
similar conditions and came home in triumph 
after a voyage of 1100 miles. 

There is one great difference. The Russian 
scientist and his companions planned tho 
adventure through which thc^ are passing; 
the others were plunged into it by the wreck 
of their ship Arriving by air, the Russians 
received by aeroplane supplies enabling them 
to build on the ice such a camp as the Arctic 
had never before known, and so perfectly 
have their arrangements worked that day 
after day they have been able to wireless 
reports as to winds, temperature, sea depths. 
And the force and speed of sea and air 
•currents that are propelling their ice-floe. 

A House of Coal and Ice 
..But when (in October 1869) the German 
'73 ” ton Hans a was crushed and sunk by the 
icc Captain Hcgcmann and his 14 comrades 
had only a rough-and-ready shanty. In a 
world of ice they lived in a 1 iousc of coal 
bricketts which they, had thrown overboard 
before the ship went down. These they built 
into walls cemented by snow and Welter, 
which froze as they poured it into the open¬ 
ings between the blocks. 

Away they sailed, borne by winds and 
currents, on a floe which, first measuring 
two miles round, was ultimately reduced by 
fractures and the smashing blows of icebergs 
to a mere 150 feet. At times their peril was 
so grave that they had to take to the water 
in their boats and live there day and night. 
Then they built a second house, half the size 
of the first, on the rapidly-lessening island. 

But never were they dismayed or dis¬ 
couraged. They lived for three months in 
midnight darkness. They had but one candle, 
and that they saved for Christmas Day, 
when, with a little old worn birch broom for 
• a Christmas tree, and slips of coloured paper 
on the coal walls for decorations, they made 
solemn feast and danced round the tree. 
Land at Last 

A whole winter was passed on the floating 
ice, during which time the men endured 
Arctic blizzards lasting without a break 
foi nearly a week at a time. Mountainous 
seas, plunging icebergs, menaced but never 
daunted them. The ice,' sadly diminished as 
. it was, did not utterly submerge them. They 
maintained stout hearts, and at last, 193 
days from the sinking of their ship, and at 
the end of 1100 miles of crazy drifting, they 
came to Greenland, and returned to Europe 
unscathed, heroes of an adventure un¬ 
paralleled in the history of mankind. 



Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall ba called the children of God. 

This wonderful statue of Our Lord blessing the world is 110 feet high and crowns the mountain of Corcovado, 
which rises above the city of Rio de Janeiro, It will be floodlit on Christmas night, a wondrous spectacle. 
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The World is Not So Bad Little News Reel 
As the Papers Make It 


The Bund Man' 
Lamps Shine On 


Gustaf Dalen, Benefactor 
of the World 

A man who gave the world a great 
light, but to whom the world was dark 
for 25 years, has passed away at 
Stockholm. 

He was Dr Nils Gustaf Dalen, whose 
lamp is in thousands of lighthouses at 
sea and on thousands of buoys and air¬ 
way beacons. He was the inventor of 
the AG A beacon sun-valve light, and 
was so distinguished ah inventor that he 
won the Nobel prize. He was G8, and 
had been inventing since lie was a boy on 
his father’s farm, where he invented a 
milking machine. Another of his domes¬ 
tic inventions was a cooking stove always 
ready without the need for turning 
switches or taps, or lighting fires, or 
regulating heat. 

Beacons Everywhere 

He lost his sight while experimenting 
on a gas accumulator ; but even without 
his sight lie was able to invent an auto¬ 
matic device for changing gas mantles 
in solitary coast lights. 

We see Dalen beacons everywhere. 
Without them much of the swift move¬ 
ment of the world today would be more 
difficult and less safe. Before Dalen’s 
invention men were planted in pairs on 
lonely and desolate spots, but the Dalen 
beacon needs no watchman. Guardships 
visit the light now and then to see that 
all is well and to change the cylinders. 
Liglitships which needed 17 men are now 
replaced by a strong iron buoy, which 
has a fresh cylinder slipped into place 
periodically and is then left to itself. 
A T ot one of the lights has ever gone out. 

Self-Fixing Mantles 

As these beacons became planted in 
the waterways of the world it became 
evident that it was wasteful to have 
them burning through the day, and to 
avoid this Dalen invented his suri-valve, 
which puts out the lights when daylight 
comes and lights them up again at night. 
Now another problem arose, for it was 
necessary to have gas mantles, which 
were liable to break, and under each 
light Dalen placed a wooden peg hold¬ 
ing a string of fresh mantles in place. 
When a mantle breaks its stream of light 
pours down on tlic spot where the peg 
rests and releases machinery which 
brings another mantle into position. 

Such are the problems this brilliant 
man worked out. When his own eyes 
became dark there were messages of 
sympathy for him from all parts of the 
world, but it was he himself who had 
to fight his battle. For a moment his 
courage sank ; then lie looked the facts 
in the face and said : ’‘I am blind ; it is 
for me to make the best of my blindness.” 

The Bravest Man In Sweden 

He took up things where he had left 
them. He taught himself to dispense 
with his eyes. Under this blind man’s 
direction companies grew up in all parts 
of the world. Great workshops were 
maintained, constructing delicate ap¬ 
pliances with all the exactitude for which 
Swedish workmen arc so famous, turn¬ 
ing out new forms of light for streets, 
for floating buoys, for lighthouses and 
airways. There may be some argument 
about who is the greatest man in 
Sweden, but there can be little doubt 
about the bravest. 

All over the world you will hear 
nothing but praise for Dr Dalen and his 
work. Everything passing through his 
workshops must be constructed with 
severe exactness, tested again and again. 
A little error in the construction of a 
cylinder, a momentary carelessness with 
a light-valve, might mean that in some 
lonely place a ship -would come to grief 
because a light had gone out. It docs 
not happen with the Dalen lights. The 
blind man’s lamps shine on. 


’Thus anguished cry from an American 
journal strikes a responsive chord 
in our hearts: 

A modern man rises from bed, bathes, 
shaves, dresses, and smiles with solid 
satisfaction as he looks out of the window 
at the green trees and warm sunshine. 

He enters cheerily into the breakfast- 
room, where he finds a newspaper, a glass 
of orange juice , and a pot of steaming 
coffee ready for him. He opens the paper, 
AND A HAPPY DAY IS BLIGHTED. 

From all parts of the earth the pub¬ 
lisher has assembled tragic news : reports 
of war, starvation, strikes, taxes, murders, 
indictments, death, treachery, and em¬ 
bezzlement. 

In the preceding 24 hours everything 
else in the world moved smoothly in a dull, 
regular, ‘unexciting way, but the ugly news 
does its devastating work. 

If ive are going to insist on teaching 
everybody to read, we ought to explain that 
life isn't as bad as the cables make it seem. 

The last paragraph expresses the 
policy of the C N. Life is not as bad as 
the newspapers make it appear. 

We have just been looking through 
the Bullet n of the League of Red Cross 


Christmas Message 
For Uncles 

|f you are worried about your 
Christmas present for Joan or 
John, may we suggest a present 
that lasts a whole year ? 

For ns the C N will be sent to any 
address in the world every week. 

See back page for particulars 


Societies, and in it we find several items 
that help to convince us that life is not 
as had as the morning papers make it 
seem. These are some of the things we 
notice in it. 

An inmate of a prison in Iloogstrac- 
ten, Belgium, lias written to the Belgian 
Red Cross offering his services and those 
of his fellows. ” \Ve have plenty of time 
011 our hands,” he says. " Lend us some 


literature and tell 11s wliat we can do 
for your movement.” 

This offer did not come out of the void 
but followed a lecture on the work of the 
Red Cross. ” As we listened (says the 
writer) we were filled with admiration 
tinged with regret at not having realised 
sooner all that the Red Cross stands 
for.” This prisoner serves as nurse in 
the prison infirmary. 

A delightful story comes from Norway 
of a competition in well-doing engaged 
in by two Bergen firms which deal in 
codliver oil. This oil is a necessity for 
patients in India suffering from osteo¬ 
malacia, but it is hard to procure in 
India and very expensive. For the past 
four years J. C. Martens and Co and 
C. I. Mohn have been vying with each 
other for the privilege of sending barrels 
of codliver oil free to the Indian Red 
Cross for the treatment of poor patients. 
News has lately come that the supplies 
in India arc almost exhausted, and 
Martens and Co have just scut off two 
more barrels of oil to Karachi, where 
the Indian Red Cross will undertake to 
see that it reaches those in need.*' 

Friendship Days \ 

Then we read that the schoolchildren 
of Peru arc planning a scries of Friend¬ 
ship Days to strengthen the bonds of 
understanding between their country 
and those of their neighbours. The 
first is being arranged with Cuba. 

The children of the two countries wish 
to feel that their lives are running along 
parallel lines on Friendship Day, and a 
similar programme is to be carried out 
in both countries. Honour is to be paid 
to the flag of the friendly country in a 
little ceremony ; the children will sing 
the national anthem of tlicir own and 
the other country ; their geography and 
history lessons will deal With the friendly 
country; fetters will be written and 
despatched to the other country ; wire¬ 
less messages will he exchanged ; and 
the day will end by the planting of a tree 
sent by the other country. 

The National Headquarters of the 
J uuior Red Cross in Cuba and Peru are 
in charge of arrangements. 

If the Cuban-Peruvian Friendship 
Day is a success similar celebrations will 
be arranged with other countries. 

This is the sort of education of mind 
and heart that is needed to fit us for the 
world of the future. 


OLD STOWS MILK BAR THE CHARCOAL-BURNER 

•Move to Revive Him 

It is interesting to learn that the 
Forestry Commission is now engaged in 
experiments in connection with the pro¬ 
duction of charcoal iron. 

The first iron was charcoal iron, and 
splendid stuff it was. The considerable 
use of charcoal iron began in the Mediter¬ 
ranean lands about 3000 years ago, and 
the charcoal-burner was essential in the 
production of the malleable iron which 
so long preceded the casting of iron. In 
our own woodlands the solitary charcoal- 
burner, carefully tending his pit or pile, 
was a notable figure. 

Fycn today charcoal iron is made in 
Sweden, and it is greatly valued for its 
purity. In the South of England, in 
Sussex, before coal displaced charcoal, 
great forests were destroyed to make 
good English iron. • Those forests were 
never replanted. 

Charcoal is employed in many .in¬ 
dustries, and its use is increasing, leading 
to a considerable importation. It is 
therefore hoped to revive the art as a 
rural industry. Modern charcoal-burning 
is done in retorts, which can employ 
waste wood or sawdust. By using small 
portable kilns, it is thought, a consider¬ 
able number of men might find employ¬ 
ment in our woodlands, ■ 


Three Pints For a Halfpenny 

The Government, anxious to afford 
the dairy farming industry a sense of 
security, has been fixing prices for their 
products. Cheap milk, as all engaged 
in the national fitness campaign are 
constantly assuring us, is absolutely 
essential to the public health. 

Schoolchildren can get a third of a 
pint of milk for a halfpenny, or if they 
cannot afford that sum can be supplied 
free. Three-halfpence a pint for children 
seems cheap, but what a high price it 
would have seemed to Shakespeare! 

He does not tell us the price he paid 
for milk, but one of his contemporaries 
does. That was John Stow, the his¬ 
torian, who, 39 years older than the 
poet, lived 21 of his 80 years in the 
London, of which Shakespeare was also 
a citizen. 

In his Survey of London Old Stow 
tells us that as a bojriie used to go regu¬ 
larly to a farm in what is now White¬ 
chapel to get a halfpennyworth of milk. 
Never, he says, did he get less than 
three pints for his halfpenny in summer, 
never less than a pint in winter; and to 
show that' he had some regard for 
cleanliness he proudly adds that the 
milk was strained by the farmer, who 
kept foi;ty cows. 


Italy has left the League of Nations 
with a great shout from the balcony of 
the Palazzo Venezia. 

Gold coins of the James the First 
and Charles the First period have been 
found by labourers digging a drain on 
the Park Hall estate at Catford. 

About 200 trains a year are stopped 
by the pulling of the communication cord. 

There are now 200 British canning 
factories, canning 25 kinds of fruit, 48 
kinds of soup, 758 kinds of meat, and 
30 kinds of fish. 

A British firm is constructing iron and 
steel works at Karabuk for the Turkish 
Government and British-made plant 
will be installed in it. The cost will be 
about £3,000,000. Turkish students are 
being trained in this country for the 
staff of tlic works, which will be opened 
in about a year’s time. 

Coimbra University in Lisbon has been 
celebrating its 400th anniversary, two 
British professors being among the 
20 foreign visitors who were awarded 
honorary degrees. 

The new Belgian Government which 
has been formed by M. JansQn has been 
given a vote of confidence in the Belgian 
Senate by 122 votes to 19, 

Gaelic is now being taught in the 
Sydney Academy in Nova Scotia. It is 
believed to be the first public instruction 
in that language ever given in Canada. 

IF BOOKS COULD SPEAK 

53 Languages Under One Roof 

If the 26,500 books in the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library at Birmingham were 
suddenly transformed into talking books, 
all speaking at once, what a Babel there 
would be ! But this scene would differ 
from the original Babel in one particular : 
although tlic books would speak in 53 
languages, they would all be discussing 
one topic, Shakespeare. 

During the past year the library.has 
acquired 821 new volumes relating to the 
poet. These arc in Armenian, Bohemian, 
Chinese, Croatian, Danish, Estonian, 
Finnish, Flemish, French, German, 
Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Latin, 
Lettish, Norwegian, Rumanian, Rus¬ 
sian, Slovak, Spanish, Swedish-, and, of 
course, English. 

Last year 80,000 visitors from 70 
lands made pilgrimage to Stratford, the 
poet’s birthplace. 

Do not such figures suggest that one 
poet who lived more than 300 years ago 
is doing more today to unite the human 
family than all the living politicians 
put together ? 

THINGS SEEN 

A rook and a hawk fighting in the air. 

A white-bearded cyclist in Sloane 
Street with red reflectors on the backs 
of his gloves. * 

A goods train with a trail of smoke 
nearly half a mile long. 

Two rooks fighting a rat in a Trent 
meadow. 

THINGS SAID 

Unless vigorous steps are taken to 
preserve the grasslands of South Africa 
the country is doomed to become destirt. 

Dr Pole Evans, Government expert 

For ourselves, wc prefer, and we mean 
to maintain, that forni of democracy 
which we have developed for hundreds 
of years. • The Prime Minister 

Wc are so up to date in this building 
that our latest Dutch dictionary was 
published in 1749. 

Lord Justice Slesser in the Court of Appeal 

This country has the greatest road 
mileage per square mile of any country. 

Captain Austin Hudson, M P 

Accidents are nearly all attributable 
to high speed and inexperienced driving. 

Essex County Surveyor 
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The Time of 
Great Joy 

Bethlehem and the 
Open Heart 

The Time of Great Joy has come. 
The hearts of all people are opened 
to the message from Bethlehem. 

NoW if at any time they listen to its 
teaching of peace on earth and goodwill 
toward men. Goodwill and charity go 
hand in hand, and wc have only to look 
about us to see liow widespread is the 
wish that the poor and the destitute, the 
halt and the maimed, shall have some 
reason at Christmas to be happy. Even 
old Scrooge in the Christmas Carol could 
not resist the feeling ; but he has a host 
of good companions in the generous 
impulse, as we may assure ourselves by 
recalling the names of the authors of the 
charities which now make their appeal. 

The Call of Bethlehem 

There is the Shaftesbury Society, 
which recalls the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
who was active in every good work, from 
Ragged Schools to the prevention of the 
employment of boy chimney-sweeps; 
Field Lane, which recalls John Pounds of 
Portsmouth, who first had the idea of 
Ragged Schools; the work of the 
Barnardo Homes and of the Salvation 
Army. And if we probe a little deeper 
wc find that each of the founders heard 
the call of Bethlehem. 

All social transformation can be traced 
to the sensitive conscience of some 
Christian man. One example is very 
present to our minds, that of the gift to 
Labrador, and its poverty-stricken, and 
often starving, fisher people, of the com¬ 
forts of life, of hospitals, of refuges; and 
nursing homes. AH that transformation 
goes back to the time when a young 
medical student, Wilfred Grenfell, wan¬ 
dered into a religious meeting, where 
something said by Dwight Moody cap¬ 
tured his imagination and inspired a 
desire for a Christlike life. 

Influence of a Home 

Or wc may turn from the frozen North, 
where Grenfell has been the saviour of a 
people, to South Africa and its native 
peoples. Their social conditions arc a 
hundredfold better than once they were; 
and a typical contribution to the im¬ 
provement goes back to a Scottish home 
where a mother brooded over a growing 
boy, and to a Scottish church where a 
minister who thought his work a failure 
profoundly stirred the thoughts of the 
boy for Christian service. Out of that 
home and church came Robert Moffat, 
who did half a century's noble mission¬ 
ary work in Africa. Livingstone married 
his daughter. 

Built on Faith 

Prison Reform—who were the 
Christians who stirred the public con¬ 
science about that ? John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry, deeply religious people. 
Care of the insane ? A Quaker, William 
Tuke, started the first hospital for the 
insane in humhn. history. Slavery ? 
Willi am Wilberforcc, who would have said 
that he "found religion" when a young 
man, spent ig years in the struggle for 
the abolition of the slave trade, which 
ended with a victory in 1807. That was 
his idea of a practical view of Christi¬ 
anity, the book he wrote with that name. 

Wherever wc turn wc may find 
examples of this foundation of the desire 
to clo good to others. It must be built 
on a deep and patient faith, which 
triumphs over rebuffs and disappoint¬ 
ments. That can only be if it has heard 
and answered the call of Bethlehem. 


The Carol Singers 



Girls of the Foundling Hospital at Berkhamsted singing 
as they walk through the cloisters of the school 



Two of the Lord Mayor of London’s Boy Players in their curious old-time dress 


Little Holy Land 

Two Brothers and Their 
Model of Palestine 

An amazingly complete model of 
Holy Land (40 by 18 feet), which two 
brothers, bom on the island of Malta, 
spent eleven years in making, is today 
giving thousands of children a vivid 
picture of hdw the historic country looks 
and of where the events in Christ's life 
happened. 

While he was a boy on liis island 
Joseph Gauci, most of whose ancestors 
had been carpenters and architects, 
dreamed of building this model. He 
read histories and religious books, 
studied maps and pictures, and then 
spent five years with a great archaeolo¬ 
gist in Palestine. 

However, it was not until he had left: 
Malta, where the people still speak the 
Aramaic language almost exactly as 
Jesus spoke it to his followers, that his 
dream came true in Edmonton, Alberta. 
His younger brother Salvator, who is a 
mechanical and electrical genius, joined 
him there, and for eleven years they 
toiled patiently to build the model. 

As in the Days of Jesus 

They laid out mountains, rivers, and 
roads to scale, and reproduced buildings 
as nearly as possible as they were in the 
days of . Jesus. Eleven hundred tiny 
figures of people and animals', 730 of 
them " animated,” portray famous 
scenes or go about their everyday tasks. 
Dozens of kinds of tx'ccs and plants are 
reproduced. 

A special lighting system shows how 
Holy Land looks under its brilliant 
sunrises, sunsets, and moonlight. Tiny 
street lamps light .up, and lights inside 
the great houses of Jerusalem make their 
stained-glass windows glorious. Water 
runs from many small fountains. 

In the north-west corner is seen Mary’s 
flat-roofed home in Nazareth, and the 
Angel Gabriel is'telling her the good 
news of the coming of Christ. A little 
farther south is Joseph's home and 
workshop. Just outside the town the 
Holy Family are seen returning from 
Egypt. The boy Jesus is having trouble 
in making his lamb keep up with the 
donkey on which his mother rides. 

Along the highway to Jerusalem are 
seen orchards and farms, irrigation 
systems, oxen threshing and ploughing, 
a group of lepers, Jesus blessing the 
children at the town of Nain, the three 
disciples returning with bread. 

The Manger in the Stable 

Most wonderful of all is the stable 
just outside Bethlehem where the infant. 
Jesus lies in his manger while shepherds 
take, off their hats and bow, sheep move 
about, and angels hover above, fluttering 
their wings and playing harps. Not far 
to the cast Gabriel is announcing the 
glad tidings to the shepherds, who salute 
him, and the Wise Men arc seen approach¬ 
ing on camels. 

To the cast of Jerusalem Lazarus is 
seen rising from his grave at Christ’s 
command, while his sisters lift up their 
heads in joy. At the southern gates of 
the city we sec the triumphal entry into 
the city, while to the north Oar Lord 
is seen on the Road to Calvary, and 
finally upon the cross. In the north-east 
corner Christ is walking on the Sea of 
Galilee, saving Peter" when lie sinks 
because of his lack of faith. 

The model has been shown in many 
cities all over the world, and always Ize 
the benefit of local charities. It is at 
present in the United States, and is to 
go to South America this winter. 


The Church authorities at Stavelcy, 
in Derbyshire, have added is to the 
wedding fees, which is to be refunded 
if the guests refrain from the annoying 
habit of throwing confetti. 
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Patriotic 

Suicide 

Where Life Counts for 
Little 

When the Japanese were making their 
vainglorious Victory March through 
Shanghai a Chinese threw himself from 
the roof of a high building. 

His countrymen would have said that 
liis was the greater glory, for this poor 
fellow was committing patriotic suicide 
to mark his unavailing sorrow for his 
country's humiliation. 

The act, like the impulse, is familiar 
in the East, where the life of the indi¬ 
vidual is of small account compared 
with the sacredncss of a cause. The 
Chinaman who held his life so cheaply 
at Shanghai would' believe that he 
sacrificed it for his faith, or as an offer¬ 
ing to the souls of his ancestors. 

Such suicides have a religious rather 
than a patriotic impulse in India. In 
Japan, where the act is known as hari- 
ltiri, they sometimes take the form of a 
voluntary act in the presence of disgrace 
or defeat, and there were several exam¬ 
ples during the Russo-Japanese War. 

Queen Victoria's 
Clever Daughter 

It is hard to realise that one of Queen 
Victoria’s daughters will be go next year. 

Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll, 
who so lately opened the exhibition of 
British handicrafts at Borland Hall, is 
two years older than her brother the 
Duke of Connaught, and nine years older 
than Princess Beatrice ; and Princess 
Louise is as vigorous as either. 

At the opening ceremony she spoke of 
the value of handicrafts not only for 
their own sake, but as aids to works of 
art of other kinds. In one of these 
Princess Louise is herself distinguished, 
for her sculpture adorns more than one 
place in London. 

Her chief work is the life-sized, seated 
figure of Queen Victoria in Kensington 
Gardens, crown on head and sceptre in 
hand, and ibis one of the limited number 
of statues which are genuine embellish¬ 
ments of London. 

To this must be added the dignified 
memorial of the South African War in 
St Paul’s Cathedral, and another 
memorial, similar in feeling, of the 
Great War which is at Chailey Heritage. 
Besides these, which are well known, arc 
several portrait busts which show a 
quick observation and delicate appre¬ 
ciation of contours. They have been 
exhibited from time to time at Royal 
Academy Exhibitions, and one occupies 
an honoured place in a public gallery. 

The Vicar Pulled 
Too Hard 

The CN sends birthday greetings to 
Mrs Margaret Coulter of Warkworth in 
Northumberland, for she is ioo. 

She lives in the little house in Castle 
Street where she was born. Her memory 
is so good that she can recall events 
going back over 90 years. 

. Until a few years ago she was a 
regular attendant at the church in 
which she was baptised and confirmed. 
She remembers going there as a girl in 
the days when the parson preached from 
the top of a three-decker pulpit, the 
congregation singing to the accompani¬ 
ment of a barrel-organ, which played 
three verses of about a dozen hymns. 

She has been recalling the stirring 
day on which the first train stopped at 
Warkworth, the folk for miles round 
gathered beside the line to welcome it; 
and one of the incidents most vividly 
pictured in her mind is of the vicar ring- 
ing'the church bell on the day news came 
through of the fall of Sebastopol. So 
vigorously did he pull that the rope broke. 
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Television 

'"Television is making ready for a 
A giant’s stride next year; and 
Mr J. L. Baird, who is its father, is 
confident that the time is fast approach¬ 
ing when it will actually present itself 
in colour. 

Mr Baird has been working out a 
method for some years, employing the 
early mechanical way of scanning the 
picture line by line, with the essential 
addition of using three different sources 
of light, blue, green, and red, while the 
scanning is being effected. The repro¬ 
duced picture is thus made of blue, 
green, and red lines, repeated over and 
over again with great rapidity in that 
order, so as to produce jointly the effect 
of the real colours of which the picture 
is built up. The method and the effect 
may be compared with the pictures of 
the so-called " pointilliste” painters, 
who produced their effects of light and 
colour by painting dots of different 
colours close to one another. 

This method, with ordinary mechanical 
scanning, would be rather slow and 
cumbrous, though Mr Baird, after 
working at it for some years, has got 
some good results. But he thinks he 
can do better and still obtain colour 


In Colour? 

effects when employing the scanning 
and receiving devices associated with 
the cathode ray. The ray, swifter 
and more delicate than any mechanical 
device, has made the modern home 
television sets a practical possibility. 
There seems no reason why a Baird 
home set reproducing staged pictures 
and, in the future, public scenes should 
not soon be with us. 

The year that is passing has witnessed 
remarkable developments, and, when 
people realise that television is no 
longer a promise but an accomplished 
fact, progress will be swifter still. The 
sinews of invention are public support. 
Already there are 8000 television 
receivers in use in Greater London, and 
the number of people who have bought 
them have doubled in the last four 
months. 

One day the news picture houses will 
certainly be reproducing on their screens 
the events of the day as they pass ; and 
we may sec on them the Opening of 
Parliament, the Lord Mayor’s Show, or 
a Test Match in progress, appearing 
there in colour. - A coloured picture of 
Ilcnlcy Regatta’s moving kaleidoscope 
would be a good beginning. 


The King’s 
England 

Two More Counties 

LEICESTERSHIRE AND 
RUTLAND 

Leicestershire and Rutland. Edited by 
Arthur Mce. Hodder and Stoughton, 75 6 d. 

All who are interested in the way 
people lived in ages past have been 
watching with increasing interest the 
excavations made this year in the City of 
Leicester, directed by Miss Kathleen 
Kenyon. 

These excavations have disclosed a 
Forum which was more a shopping 
centre than a typical marketplace, for 
it had more walls on the inside than 
usual, and an elaborate system of 
drainage. In addition there have been 
uncovered the walls of a bath built with 
a dome as late as the middle of the 
fourth century. 

A Roman Centre 

It has always been known that 
Leicester was a centre of Roman 
civilisation, but this year’s work has 
proved that Leicester was an important 


Children of the Storm 


W hat do the boys and girls of our 
_ mountain regions do in winter and 
rough weather ? 

If they live high up in the world 
where the wind is piercing and the rain 
heavy and the snow terribly deep for 
weeks on end, do they stay at home all 
day, looking through the window and 
wishing they might run out to play ? 

They do nothing of the kind. They 
go to school. When the wind is driving 
in their faces they tramp bravely over 
lonely roads or across dreary wastes. 
When there is frost and snow or pouring 
rain these hardy boys and girls go to 
school just the same. 

England has few village schools where 
the boys and girls have a better excuse 
for staying away than tlie one at Chapel- 
le-Dale, high up on the moors between 
Ingle ton and Hawes, in one of tlie 


wildest corners of Yorkshire, but it is 
rare for a scholar to be absent on 
account of bad weather. All the 28 
children are under 12, and most of 
them have to walk a long way to school. 

Some are picked up by a taxi, but 
the car has to keep to the mountain 
roads, and in order to reach it the boys 
and girls have to tramp over the fells 
or along moorland tracks. Douglas 
Sutherland and his sisters, one ten and 
the other six, have a mile and a half to 
go over the mountains from Blea Moor 
before they reach the motor-road. * 

Last month the scholars made 100 
per cent attendance. Their headmistress 
says her scholars arc among the sturdiest 
children in the land ; and it seems that 
hail and snow, wind and rain make 
little difference to these young folk of 
the wild Yorkshire mountains. 


One of Our Oldest Picture Galleries 


S teps arc being taken to preserve the 
14th-century wall paintings on the 
west wall of St George’s Church at 
Trotton in Sussex. 

Brought to light in 1902, the paintings 
have begun to fade, and the rector has 
opened a fund for their restoration. 

When the Editor visited Trotton 
while writing his book x)f Sussex in 
the King's England Scries he was thrilled 
with the wall paintings. This is how 
he writes of them : 

” The third great treasure of Trotton 
is the marvellous west wall, marvellous 
for its covering of 14th-century paintings 
showing the Seven Deadly Sins and the 
Seven Acts of Mercy, with a few con¬ 


secration crosses among them. They 
cover a wall space about 30 feet high, 
and are surprisingly preserved. Our 
Lord is sitting on a rainbow among the 
stars with a canopy of clouds and the 
earth under his feet, with Moses and the 
Tables of the Law, figures of Pride and 
Gluttony and Sloth and Avarice and 
Anger and Envy and Lust below on 
one side, and on the other seven 
medallions showing the Good Man and 
his Seven Good Deeds. There is a 
lady clothing a beggar, somebody giving 
food to the hungry and drink to the 
thirsty, the befriending of the sick and 
the visiting in prison. It is one of the 
oldest and most complete picture galleries 
surviving Irom medieval England.” 


From Engineering to Embroidery 


At 67 Mr Joseph Coates retired from 
** engineering and turned his energies 
to 'embroidery. 

He took up the hobby seriously, 
studying notable examples of this 
ancient art, visiting museums, and read¬ 
ing hooks on embroidery in ancient 
Egypt, Persia, India, Greece, and Rome. 
He studied and worked with such success 
that altar frontals and other examples, 
of his embroidery were accepted by 
those responsible for churches and guilds 
up and down the land. 

Now, at 82, lie has finished one of the 
•finest hand-made altar frontals in the 


kingdom, a large and elaborate piece of 
work which is expected to have a place of 
honour in the Roman Catholic church at 
Oxtcd in Surrey. 

, This is not all. Mr Coates succeeded 
so well in his work that the women of 
Ditchling asked him to go over from his 
home at Keymer in Sussex and show 
them how to do fine embroidery. It 
seems strange that a man who was an 
engineer for so long should teach women 
how to do embroidery, but that is what 
happened, and the altar frontal his 
pupils made is now one of the treasures 
of Ditchling Church. 


town surviving for a brief time the 
departure of the legions from our shores. 

The story of Leicester is, of course, the 
outstanding chapter in Arthur Mce’s 
new volume of the King’s England Scries. 
The volume surveys both Leicestershire 
and its little neighbour Rutland. In the 
accounts of the 280 places in these two 
counties and in the 13S pictures this 
volume is as valuable to the lover of 
England generally as to the proud 
dweller in either of these charming 
counties. 

It is good to read of the progress made 
by the City of Leicester in recent years, 
a progress which has made it, in the 
opinion of the League of Nations experts, 
the most prosperous city in the British 
Empire and the second most prosperous 
community in the world. Of Leicester’s 
modern streets and buildings, as well as of 
the part her sons have played in the story 
of our island, we read in these vivid pages. 

The countryside in both counties is 
brimful of attractive scenes for the 
traveller. Here is Charmvood Forest, 
in its rocky and wooded splendour, and 
the Wolds with Bel voir Castle as their 
stately guardian. 

Many Human Stories 

Everywhere peep up spires and towers 
beckoning to villages and little towns 
in which we find rare beauty which 
centuries have not diminished ; fonts, 
screens, pulpits, and monuments richly 
carved in stone or alabaster. This book 
describes them all, and it tells the human 
stories of those who lived among them— 
John Wycliffc at Lutterworth, Hugh 
Latimer at Thurcaston, Simon de Mont- 
fort at Leicester, Dr Johnson at Market 
Boswortli, and at Kcgworth Tbm Moore. 

Music, the "music of bells, is one of the 
most delightful contributions Leicester¬ 
shire (through Loughborough’s foundries) 
makes to the world, which also walks in 
her shoes, wears her stockings, and treads 
the granite quarried from her hills. 
Ketton stone from Rutland enriches 
cathedrals from Exeter to York, but to 
sec the homes and churches built from 
this fine native material we must walk 
with Mr Mee through this delightful 
part of England and share with him the 
treasures he has garnered in this en¬ 
trancing volume. 

The King’s England Series is now a 
quarter through, 12 volumes with 2500 
villages completed, and this is one of the 
most attractive volumes. IT. N. T, 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost t your child 
its life . . Do not. have it in your home . 
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THE TRUMPETER'S 
RETURN 


The Indian Pied Horn bill at the Zoo 
does not make friends very .easily. So, 
generally speaking, this ‘ bii*d with the 
enormous beak has a cage to himself. 

But he does like one other bird, and 
that is the Trumpeter. This is another 
arresting bird, lie comes from South 
America, wheirp he is called the Watch¬ 
dog bird, for he can be trusted to watch 
over the chicken run or even the sheep 
run ; and at the first sign of anything 
wrong he starts his loud trumpeting note. 

He looks like a football perched on 
two sticks, and has made a very happy 
home at Wliipsnadc during the warmer 
months. But the winter there does not 
suit him, and with a little trepidation 
(for lie is plucky and would not fear to 
attack a dog) he was put into the horn- 
bill's cage ; and a happy family they arc. 



A NEW KING WILLOW 

Makers of cricket bats have been 
greatly hampered of late years by the 
ruin of many plantations of willows. 
This species is Sulix cacrulea , and is very 
susceptible to the water-mark disease. 

Mr Henry Hutchinson, who has for 
years been carrying out researches on 
this and other willow subjects at Long 
Ashton, Somerset, announces that he 
has obtained a new hybrid willow to take 
the place of the old salix. 


A MONUMENT TO CANNING 

A monument (o George Canning has 
been unveiled in the Plaza Britannica 
at Buenos Aires by the President of 
Argentina. 

Canning, as Foreign Minister of 
Britain, was the first European states¬ 
man to recognise the independence of the 
South American republics, 113 years ago. 


BRIGHTER YORKSHIRE 

The electric cable has reached a 
remote Yorkshire village among the 
Pennincs, but not everyone there has 
installed electric light. Oil lamps were 
good enough before, and there are some 
of the older folk who sec no reason for 
spending what they call a fortune on 
these newfangled lights. 

One old man who refused to move 
with the times was taken to Blackpool 
to see the illuminations. His son 
thought the blaze of light there might 
make his father more ready to brighten 
the home. He was right. 'When the 
old man returned to the farm and the 
lamp was lit in the kitchen ho looked at 
it disapprovingly. 

” It's a bit dim hero after all them 
lights at Blackpool,” he said, 

The son waited expectantly. 

" Aye, it's a bit dim,” the old man 
went on. “ I reckon we'd better have 
a new wick in the lamp afore next 
winter.” 


WAITING 

We are often told that the world is 
in a state of transition, and it seems that 
this idea is held by at least one Scotsman. 
The story is told that liis sort went home 
one day and asked for money to buy 
an atlas. 

“ Ah weel,” his father replied, u yc’cl 
better wait till the world's mair settled/ 1 


The Shadow Towns of America 


S prinkled over America are dozens of 
towns where no one at all lives, and 
with the need that exists for houses in 
some parts of the United States the 
housing experts are wondering what 
can be done about them. 

They look as weird as they sound. 
Houses, stores, banks, and town halls 
stand along the streets of these towns 
exactly as they do in our own towns, 
but every one is empty and there is 
never a sound or a sign of life. 

Once the towns were full of people 
working busily and going in and out of the 
buildings. Then the work which brought 
them there ceased, and as they could no 
longer make a living the people left. 

Most of them were mining towns, and 
are found in what were once rich gold- 


mining districts of Colorado, California, 
and Nevada. The names of many are 
known only to “old timers” who live 
near. The most famous is Virginia 
City, Nevada, which was once tremen¬ 
dously rich and had 30,000 inhabitants 
until the gold was all gone. 

Other shadow towns are found in 
what were once great pine forests and 
oil fields of the Southern States. Com¬ 
panies built most of these towns to house 
the people they brought in to cut and 
plane the wood or to pump out the 
oil, but the work is there no more and 
the people have disappeared. 

Perhaps a way will be found to use the 
material and equipment where it is 
needed, and the shadow towns will 
disappear from the scene, 


AN OCTOGENARIAN'S KNOTS 

Where is the oldest steamship still in 
active commission ? 

Surely Australia can claim one of the 
very oldest, for the S S Edina, built as 
a troopship for the Crimean War, is 
still making regular spring and summer 
trips, in Port Phillip Bay, Melbourne. 
She has just entered her 84th year, and 
is still good for a speed of eleven knots. 

RUBBER MADE BY MAN 

The imitation of natural rubber by 
chemical means has been one of the 
greatest scientific researches of the 
century, and it is interesting to know that 
synthetic rubber is being made and used 
in both England and America. 

It may not be quite so clastic as the 
natural material, but it is certainly 
waterproof, and is proof against the 
ravages of certain deadly gases. A large 
proportion of the output of synthetic 
rubber in Germany is being used now 
for the manufacture of gas-masks, as it 
withstands the modern lethal gases far 
better than natural rubber. The rubber 
sheet is encased between two layers of 
cotton material. 

Perhaps one day, when the need for 
anti-gas masks has been forgotten, this 
great victory of the chemist will come 
into its own as a real substitute for rubber 
for many purposes. 

£13,000 FROM 1200 GARDENS 

The gardens open to the public last. 
year brought in ,(13,529 for the Nursing 
Association, making a total collected in 
this way in the last ten years of £1 14,642. 

Over 1200 gardens were open last 
year, some of them more than once, so 
that there were nearly 2000 openings. 
It is interesting to see that Sussex heads 
the list for the amount raised, its contri¬ 
bution being ^1629. Kent comes next 
with ^1168, Dorset ^721, Gloucester ^693, 
Yorkshire ^600, and Devon ^516. 

The biggest contribution from a single 
garden was from Sandringham, which 
yielded ^900. 


A FILM MUSEUM 

An international film museum has 
been opened in Vienna. 

Its founder, Professor Joseph Gregor, 
traces the history of the film back to 
the Stone Age, for primitive Stone Age 
drawings show running or hunting in 
several subsequent pictures, each the 
same in slightly different positions, 
suggesting that the Stone Age men 
understood the kincma principle. 

The museum is in the old Imperial 
Palace, and in it are 60,000 specimens 
of every branch of graphic art. 

THREE PLANES IN ONE 

A small twin-engined British aeroplane 
which can bo converted for any one of 
three uses in half an hour has been put 
on the market. 

It is called the Monospar Universal, 
and has been designed as a passenger 
plane, but can be easity converted into 
either a freighter or an air ambulance. 
When used as a freighter all that has 
to be done is to remove the casily-dctach- 
ablc scats, leaving a space of 80 cubic 
feet for cargo. When used as an ambu¬ 
lance, a stretcher, stretcher-table, and a 
seat for a nurse arc substituted for the 
usual furnishings, - 

A full set of navigational instruments, 
a landing headlight for night work, cabin 
engine starters, and controllable heating 
and ventilation arc all included in the 
equipment of this novel machine, which 
will be especially useful in counti*ics 
where distances are great. 

A WALKING POST OFFICE 

People living in certain remote parts 
of the North Downs have their letters 
brought to them by Miss Grace Coles 
of Wrotham, who is a travelling post 
office as well as an auxiliary post¬ 
woman. She sells stamps and postal 
orders ancR collects letters and parcels 
on her round, which starts at the 
Pilgrim’s Way and ends at Labour-in- 
Vain Hill, though her labour is far from 
being in vain. 


A December Day in Perthshire 



LONELY WATCHERSdN 
THE PACIFIC 

We were telling recently the story of 
Howland Island and the Hawaiian boys 
who are keeping the Stars and Stripes 
flying on it. The British Empire too has 
its lonely sentinels in the wastes of the 
Pacific, two officers and a Fiji native 
having sailed from Suva and taken 
possession of Canton Island, a coral 
speck in the Phoenix Group from 40 to 
4000 yards broad. 

Canton Island lies in the direct line 
between Suva and Honolulu, and may 
therefore serve as a possible calling 
station for planes on a trans-Pacific 
service. A few palm trees and the sea¬ 
birds, with, of course, rats, alone break 
the monotony for these 20th-century 
Robinson Crusocs. 

A BUDDING CHAMPION 

Gordon Gibson of Ladner, British 
Columbia, is a world champion at 13. 

His championship lias not been won 
for athletics, but for the feat of making 
a better wheat. Each year there is an 
international competition at Chicago, 
the ^Vheat Pit of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere, for the best new wheat for milling 
or for sowing. Gordon's sample was the 
best hard wheat shown. 

Wheat-breeding is the serious study of 
every Canadian and American grower, 
and its cultivation in samples is a science. 
Gordon obtained the seed for his sample 
crop from Herman Trellc of Peace River, 
who has been five times champion of the 
world, and grew it on his father’s farm. 
There is plenty of time for him to go on 
to equal Mr Trclle's record. 

THE FIRST WHITE FAMILY TO 
CROSS THE SAHARA 

Two young readers of the C N, Allan 
Tullar, aged ten, and liis ( sister Virginia, 
who is only five, spent three weeks 
recently in crossing the Sahara with 
their parents. 

This journey is claimed to be the first 
of its kind to be made by a European 
family and was performed in a private 
motor-car. Allan's father is a missionary, 
and the reason for taking this route from 
Algiers to Kano in Nigeria was to find 
out how far north the Hausa language 
could be spoken and understood. They 
had only completed 400 of their 2000- 
mile journey when they reached a 
Hausa settlement at El Golca, in 
Southern Algeria. 

This adventurous family hope ■ to 
return via the Sahara when Mr Tullar's 
missionary term comes to an end. 

PRIDE OF NEW ZEALAND 

The people of New Zealand arc very ’ 
proud of the British Navy, and hundreds 
of New Zealanders are serving on the 
cruisers that arc stationed in New 
Zealand waters. 

Now comes the news that the 
Admiralty has arranged for the name 
Auckland to be assigned to one of the 
escort vessels being constructed under 
the 1936 programme. This warship is ex¬ 
pected to be completed next September. 

Ships of the New Zealand station of 
the Royal Navy have their base at 
Auckland’s fine harbour, just across 
the water from the city of Auckland. 
Already the New Zealand station has 
II M S Wellington and II M S Duncclin, 
and these names are a source of pride 
to the citizens of Wellington and of 
Dunedin, the metropolis of its southern 
province. Dunedin is just another way 
of writing Edinburgh. 

BOOK-ANYWHERE OFFICE 

It is a pleasure to note the opening of 
the first British Railway Ticket Office, 
where one can book travel for any of the 
main-line trains of any company. That 
is how it should be. Our big railways 
should be worked as one,-and anything 
is welcome that makes for that most 
desirable end. 

This new office is at 162 Queens Road, 
Bayswater, London. 
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It Came to Pass in 
Those Days 

Jt came to pass in those days 
that there went out a 
decree from Caesar Augustus 
that all the world should be 
taxed, and Joseph went up 
from Nazareth unto Bethlehem 
to be taxed with Mary his wife. 

So it was that, while they 
were there, she brought forth 
her firstborn son, and wrapped 
him in swaddling clothes and 
laid him in a manger, because 
there was no room for them in 
the inn. 

There were in the same 
country shepherds abiding in 
the field, keeping watch over 
their flock by night. 

And, lo, the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the 
glory of the Lord shone round 
about them ; and they were 
sore afraid. And the angel said: 

Fear not; for, behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all 
people, for unto you is born 
this day, in the city of David, 
a Saviour which is Christ tile 
Lord. And this shall be a 
sign unto you : ye shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

Suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth 
peace, goodwill toward men. 

And it came to pass, as the 
angels were gone away from 
them into heaven, the shep¬ 
herds said one to another, Let 
us now go unto Bethlehem, 
•and see this which is come to 
pass; and they came with haste, 
and found Mary and Joseph, 
and the babe lying in a inanger. 

When they had seen it they 
made known abroad the saying 
which was told them concern¬ 
ing this child, and they that 
heard it wondered. But Mary 
kept all these things and pon¬ 
dered them in her heart. 

© 

The Little Lord Jesus 

Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 
The little Lord Jesus laid down His 
sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked 
down where He lay— ■ 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 

The cattle are lowing, the Baby 
awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus no crying He 
makes. , 

1 love/Hiee, Lord Jesus ! Look down 
from the sky, 

And stay by my side until morning is 
nigh. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the . world 





Wrestlers Not Workers 
’Y'he United States Revenue Bureau, 
in deciding what employments 
shall be included within benefit laws, 
has not included the professional 
wrestler. The decision is that a man 
who obtains money in wrestling 
matches does not work, however hard 
he may puff and groan in the bouts. 

We are glad of this decision, which 
might well be extended to many 
other ways of “ making money/ 1 
The sooner we get rid of professionalism 
in games the better. What we want 
to see is far more playing of games 
and far less watching of professional 
games, especially when they arc 
the subject of large-scale gambling. 

© 

Her Own Darning 

little group of people was 
standing on one of the impressive 
heights of the Cornish coast, jutting 
out into the Atlantic. 

There' was a little talk about this 
quaint place, and then the chauffeur 
said : “ My wife's uncle went out to a 
wreck in the lifeboat there, and never 
came back. A little bit of sock 
floated to shore, and his wife recog¬ 
nised it by her darning." 

© 

The Voice on the Telephone 

Looking into a local book we come 
upon a very good story told by a 
man in a village who was once a 
telephone operator, and received a call 
from Bayham Abbey, on the Kent and 
Sussex border. 

“ I want 19 cows, please," said the 
voice, and the operator replied, "Ex¬ 
cuse me, sir, this is a telephone 
exchange, not a dairy farm." To which 
the answer came : "I am sorry. I 
want Cowes, Isle of Wight, Number 
19, the Royal Yacht Club." 

The voice was that of King George 
the Fifth, then Prince of Wales. . 

©' 

The Mystery 

We have just heard the story that, 
while travelling on the Paris Metro, 
a woman found a neatly-tied parcel 
from which came a grinding noise. 

Fearing it might be a bomb, she got 
out at the next .station and presented 
it to the stationmaster, and from a 
respectful distance the whole staff 
watched with bated breath while he 
opened the infernal machine. 

Inside was a live hedgehog . 

© 

The Alarm Clock 

Jt is usually better to wait a little 
before we feel indignant. 

We have just heard the story of a 
lady who had bought an alarm clock 
in one of the stores, and a voice 
behind the counter hoped she would 
not break it. “ As if anybody would 
be foolish enough to drop a clock," 
the lady said, indignantly. 

Then the clock dropped. 


The Orphanage and the 
Handkerchiefs 

^mong the many difficulties at a 
large orphanage a trivial worry 
suddenly arose—a shortage of hand¬ 
kerchiefs occurred. 

Supplying several hundred children 
with clean handkerchiefs is a problem, 
if we come to think of it, so there was 
an inquiry why the usual abundant 
flow had dried up. 

It turned out that a certain lady had 
for years been sending handkerchiefs 
in big quantities, and that now she 
had died, and there were no more. 

A trivial gift by its very reliability 
had become a valuable asset, and 
when it ceased was sorely missed. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

'^hat do sit-down strikers 
want ? asks a corre¬ 
spondent. To make their 
employers sit up. 

0 



only things that 
Some toy acro- 


T^vs are about the 
haven't gone up. 
planes never will. 

□ 

p og held up football. A bit thick. 

0 

gooiv-KNDS make popular Christmas 
gifts. But they are not much use if 
you haven’t read the beginnings. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 



If silversmiths look on 
the bright side 



Ragging makes people thin. That is 
saying a good deal. 

0 

^ correspondent wants to know how 
to make a party go. Has he tried 
singing to it ? 

0 

The person who talks like a book is not 
popular. People shut him up. 

□ 

certain school prides itself 
on the boys it turns out. 

Not on those it keeps in. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
goMKBODY unknown has given £500 
for four young farmers to attend 
Australia’s 150th anniversary celebra¬ 
tions next year. 

jyjoRE than 7000 schools are now 
receiving broadcast lessons. 
gRiT ain’s steel output for November 
was the highest ever known. 

JUST :AN IDEA 
Let us remember that , as Robert 
Louis Stevenson said, it is a duty ive 
otdie to the world to be happy and bright , 
and, like a cheerful traveller , take the 
road singing . 


The Song in the Air and 
The Star in the Sky 

'"There's a song in the air ! 

There's a star in the sky ! 
There's a mother's deep prayer 
And a baby's low cry 1 
And the star rains its fire while 
the Beautiful sing, 

For the manger of Bethlehem 
cradles a king. 

There's a tumult of joy 
O'er the wonderful birth, 

For the virgin’s sweet boy 
Is the Lord of the earth. 

Ay ! the star rains its fire and the 
Beautiful sing, 

For the manger of Bethlehem 
cradles a king. 

In the light of that star 
Lie the ages impearled; 

And that song from afar 
Has swept over the .world. 

Every-hearth is aflame,, and the 
Beautiful sing 

In the homes of the nations that 
Jesus is king. 

We rejoice in the light. 

And we echo the song 
That comes down through the 
night 

From the heaventy throng. 

Ay ! we shout to the lovely 
evangel they bring, 

And we greet in His cradle our 
Saviour and King. 

Josiah Gilbert Holland 

Are Ye Not Singing Still? 

Q lovely voices of the sky 
Which hymned the Saviour's 
birth, 

Are ye not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang Peace on earth ? 

To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith in time gone by 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains, 

O voices of the sky ! 

O clear and shining light, whose 
beams 

That hour Heaven's glory shed 
Around the palms, and o'er the 
streams, 

And on the shepherd's head, 

Be near, through life and death, 
As in that holiest night 
Of hope, and joy, and faith, 

O clear and shining light ! 

O star which led tp Him, whose 
love 

Brought down man's ransom 
free, 

Where art thou ? Midst the host 
above, 

May we still gaze on thee ? 

In heaven thou art not set, 

Thy rays earth may not dim, 
Send them to guide us yet, 

O star which led to Him 1 

Felicia Hemans 

© 

A Prayer For Our Land 

Lord, who hast given us this beau¬ 
tiful land for our abiding place, help 
us to love it so that we may be jealous 
of its honour and instant in its service. 

So work through us that it may 
become a land where men walk in the 
freedom of the truth and in the light 
of knowledge, and where industry 
shall go hand in hand with joy 
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JACK AND JILL OF MAPPERLEY HILL 

And the Wonderful Little House They Built 


It is a long time since John Ruskin f 
wanting to teach his scholars about 
roads, took them out from Oxford 
University and made a road with them. 
That education is best which has its 
beginnings at our own doors and goes 
out into the world. 

This is the story of a clever school 
experiment in teaching everything round 
a house. Fifteen children in learning all 
about a house have built one as their 
lessons went along, and the record has 
been sent for ns to see. 

The little house is at Mount ford School 
on Mappcrley Hill at Nottingham, and 
its builders wei*e all under eleven years 
old. We do not expect that all the boys 
and girls who took part in its construc¬ 
tion will become builders, but wc are 
sure they will never forget the knowledge 
they have gained about a house, and 
that their own homes will for ever have 
a greater interest for them than before. 

The task they set themselves was on 
the lines of the preparation of the 
Middleton encyclopedia recently de¬ 
scribed in the C N, a practical and useful 
piece of constructive work worth many 
hours of pure theory. 

It is surprising, when we think about 
it, how many school lessons can be linked 
with the construction of the simplest 
home. The three Us all come in, accurate 
figures being, of course, essential. Draw¬ 
ing and painting, carving and needle¬ 
work, history and geography, all have 
associations with the home. Hygiene 
and many of the physical sciences arc 
vital parts of building. The building of 
this bungalow therefore provided the peg 
for a full year's work at Mountford 
School, and the discipline and coopera¬ 
tion required to make the venture a 
success .provided that stimulus to char¬ 
acter-building which, after all, is -the 
chief object of education, whether in a 
preparatory school or in a university, 

Planning to Suit Our Needs 

It is just over a year since the idea 
was born in Mountford School, and the 
fifteen children who were to carry it out 
entered into their task with great eager¬ 
ness. At' the start it needed some cai*eful 
thinking, for before a house is planned 
wc must know what it is wanted for 
and adapt the plan to suit our needs as 
efficiently and economically as possible. 
It is one of the burdens this century has 
to bear that the builders and architects 
of last century constructed so many 
houses that are injurious to health and 
difficult to run. The 19th century. 


successful in so many things, was a 
failure in domestic architecture. 

Simplicity is the modern note in the 
design of a house, and very simple were 
the first plans the Mountford children 
drew of their bungalow; yet there was 
sound common sense behind most of 



to sleep in, their cooking being done in 
the open and their washing in the 
nearest available stream. 

The pit-dwellings and the daub-and- 
wattle huts of the ancient Britons before 
the coming of Julius Caesar ancl the 
wo*od and thatch huts of the Saxons 
after the departure of the Romans were 
contrasted with the brick villas of the 
Romans, the great castles of the Nor¬ 
mans, and their evolution into our 
domestic houses down the ages. 

Such studies led naturally to the 
question of what materials were to be 
used for the bungalow, and this led in turn 
to a lesson on geology,especially 
the geology of Nottingham¬ 
shire. The most suitable 
houses for any district arc 


Thatching the 
roof of the 
little houso 


Knit together by mortar mixed with 
a spoon in a teacup, the bricks were 
bonded and truly laid, this being done 
in the free time after school. When the 
wood arrived it served quite naturally 
to illustrate an important lesson in 
geography, for soft woods mostly come 
from the cone-bearing trees of cold 
regions such as Russia and Canada, 
while the hard woods required for 
furniture come chiefly from temperate 
and tropical countries in which the trees 
shed their leaves every, year. The pupils 
drew maps of the world showing where 
the great forests are. 

Some of the soft wood was 
used for the window-frames, 
and we have read with interest 
the young joiner’s account 


Placing the 
roof in 
position 


them. For example, the children had 
soon come to realise that rooms requiring 
water should bp close together, that the 
kitchen should be near the dining¬ 
room, and that the larder should face 
the sunless north. 

It was decided to construct the sim¬ 
plest type of dwelling, one for two 
people, and by going about the school- 
house with foot-rules and measimng its 
walls, passages, doors, windows, and so 
on, the shapes and sizes for the rooms 
were fixed. Then a rough ground plan 
was drawn on the blackboard with these 
sizes marked, and with this as a guide 
exact-scale plans were drawn, including 
what an architect calls the elevations, 
all duly coloured. Chequered paper was 
used, each square representing an inch 
in the model to be constructed and a 
foot in an actual house. The .simplest 
slope for the roof was chosen, 90 degrees, 
shown by lines through the comers of 
the squares on the elevations. 

The drawing and arithmetic involved 
in reaching this stage had been the 
subject of many lessons, all directed to 
the purpose the children had before 
them, and the lessons had been varied by 
the study of other subjects' concerning 
the house. Homes and ways of life in 
other lands and other times had been 
investigated with the aid of the atlas and 
the history book. Among living races 
the pupils were introduced to the wan¬ 
dering Arabs of the Sahara, the Negroes 
of Nigeria, and the Pygmies of the Congo 
Forest, all needing only a simple shelter 



off an Amateur Detective 


HPTie C N docs not usually, report 
burglaries, but wc cannot resist 
this true story of the bright side of a 
recent housebreaking episode. 

One night some friends of the C N 
returned home and found that their 
home had been entered by thieves. 
Every room had been ransacked and all 
the doors were open—except one. The 
room of the daughter of the house had 
not been disturbed, and the door, 
usually left open, had been closed for no 
apparent reason. 

The police detective could only offer 
the rather unconvincing theory that the 
intruders had been disturbed. The 
mystery remained unsolved until about 
a week later, when a member of the 
household entered the room and sud¬ 
denly realised the explanation of the 
untouched room and the closed door. 
Curled up on the young lady’s bed, 
where it had been for some years, was a 
very convincing shaggy terrier. 


We need not frown and say that the 
bed is no place for a dog, for this par¬ 
ticular Fido has a zip fastener down its 
back, a silk lining, and its job is to be a 
nightdress-case! There can bo little 
doubt that when the thief looked into 
this room by the light of an electric 
torch and saw the fierce gleam in the 
glass eyes of the non-tail-wagger ho 
hastily backed out and closed the door. 

The fitting climax of the story is that 
the daughter of the house had hidden a 
considerable sum of money in the dog’s 
interior ! 

Thus did the family find something 
to laugh at in their misfortune. Not 
only had the amateur detective beaten 
the professional at his own game, but 
the faithful Fido had provpd to be quite 
literally a model watchdog” within his 
limitations. He had guarded the money 
trusted to his keeping and routed a 
burglar or two without so much as a 
bark or a bite. 


those fashioned from their native rock, 
and in Nottingham bricks made from the 
local clay arc best. Of bricks, therefore, 
the Mountford School bungalow was to 
be built; and now came a great day, for 
the scholars went off to a brickworks 
near by to find out the nature of the 
clay, and how it was dug, and to see it 
moulded and fired ; they learned also 
some interesting things about the mar¬ 
keting of bricks. Some excellent essays 
resulted from this visit, while the more 
practical-minded of the children set to 
work to make wooden moulds for bricks 
two inches long, the size needed for their 
model house. 

It was at this time that a magic carpet 
came and took them all to the Babylon 
of 4000 years ago, there to sec the seven¬ 
tiered Ziggurat and the great city it 
dominated, all made of brick. 

Back in the valley of the Trent, the 
houso was now begun in earnest. The 
exact number of bricks required had 
been calculated, the areas of doors, 
floors, and roofing had been measured, 
and the cost of materials was carefully 
worked out. 

To support the completed model the 
school carpenter made a zinc-lined tray 
four feet long, three feet wide, and 
seven inches deep. The plan provided 
for a bungalow 37 inches long by 27 wide, 
so that there was room for a garden. 
The tray was filled with earth from 
which the big stones were removed but 
in which the worms were left, for had 
not that week’s lesson shown that the 
worm is one of man's first friends, 
mixing and loosening the soil so that 
rain and air can reach the plants ? Well 
do the Mountford children know that 
no worms mean sour soil. 


of how he used the mitre vice to fit them 
together, as well as the young glazier's 
account of his glazing. Both show that 
the brains of these lads work in unison 
.with their hands. 

Not one operation in the building of 
the house was performed without an 
excellent essay on its method and pur¬ 
pose. The essay on the making of the 
roof is obviously by one of the youngest 
of the girls. “ We had to thatch it 
(she writes), so we got some bundles of 
straw from the wine shop (they have 
them to keep the bottles from breaking). 
Then we started to thatch.” 

While the boys were papering the 
walls, and making them gay with friezes 
designed in their art lessons, the girls 
set to work with small handlooms to 
make carpets, rugs, and blankets. They 
had learnt a little about the story of 
wool in a geography lesson, and a manu¬ 
facturing firm had sent the headmistress 
a sample of baled wool, which the girls 
washed, carded, and spun for them¬ 
selves with a spindle made out of*a 
meat-slcewer and a disc of cardboard. 
Not all the floors required carpets ; the 
bathroom has tiny black and white tiles 
bedded in cement, the pantry a plain 
cement floor, and there is linoleum on 
the floor of the kitchen. 

At the end of the school year the 
Mountford bungalow was finished and 
its roof sprinkled by its builders in the 
time-old manner. It stands as an 
example of work well done, and the 
C N- sends its congratulations to Miss 
Sutton, the headmistress, and her 
ingenious scholars, for^ proving once 
more that knowledge is best gained from 
an intelligent study of the things nearest 
and most familiar to us. 
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CALLING FOR MAILS 
In some lonely US dis¬ 
tricts people collect their 
'letters from boxes by the 
roadside at, convenient 
central points. Similar 
numbered boxes are 
commonly used in 
country post-offices or 
stores in USA and 
Canada. 


C E A N 


Equator—the middle line round the globe 


Tun postman is a familiar friend of every day, 
1 but at no time in the year is his knock: so 
univeisally welcome as now. 

This year for the first time all Christmas letters 
for South Africa are going by air without surcharge, 
and it is said that the planes of Imperial Airways 
are carrying about 70 tons of Christmas mails to 
and from Empire countries. Mails by air is the 
newest form of delivery; but contrast this with the 
slow pony train in Iceland or the llama caravan 
high up in the Andes. 

The C N Map this week and the photographs on 
these pages show some unfamiliar and often curious 
methods of carrying and delivering the mails in 
many parts of the world. 



<pquviA 

- 

Up® 

'south 

’AMERICA 


Some riverside villages 
in Central Africa collect 
their, letters from a 
hollow tree-trunk 
which, loaded by a 
postman upstream, is 
allowed to float down. 
As each village takes 
its letters the log is 
replaced and allowed 
to continue its journey. 


INDIAN O C E A 


AUSTRALIA*^ 


LLAMAS OF THE ANDES * 
In the Andes of Bolivia llamas are 
the usual beasts of burden, and 
caravans of these are used to carry 
goods and mailsacross the rough 
mountain country to some towns 
that are more than 12,000 feet high, 


JUNGLE POST 

There are native runners in ATrica 
who, carrying letters in a cleft stick, 
will make journeys of forty miles or 
so for a few pence Their journeys 
are often through jungle and they 
carry a spear for protection against 
wild animals 




TIN-CAN MAH, 

Mail for Niuafu Island nearSai 
dropped overboard fron?iCe?p 
steamer in a sealed can and.r 
swim out to retrieve the; ti 
its contents. 



A postman on stilts calls at a farmhouse in the Landes district of France New York’s mail being loaded into pneumatic tubes Delivering His Majesty’s mail in India 
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HUTE POST . 
ne by alighting; mails 
}ed bfr by parachute 
aintainlhg a service 
cant tovyns in Japan. 



THE MOUNTAIN - f 
MAIL 

Chinese mail-carriers 
m the 200-mile service 
'etween Tatsienlu and 
Jtangand Batangnear 
he Tibet border work 
it an altitude of 9000 
eet, higher than mpst 
air mails travel. 

PACIFIC 

OCEAN 


....•: r.;: g ■'£;.f 3•.tf* 



Across the icc in the Zuyder Zee region of Holland 


The Short flying-boat which carries 
mails to distant parts of the Empire 



A dog team carrying mails to Firth Valley in the Yukon 


A postman calls in Hungary 


A country postman on the road in Algeria 
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A Chinese Record 
of 900 Years Ago 

New Light on the 
Crab Nebula 

By tho C N Astronomsr 

A Chinese observation of a stellar 
conflagration nearly 900 years ago 
lias recently provided evidence about 
a region of Taurus, the celestial Bull, 
the constellation which was described 
last week. This region is known as Mi, 
and is near the tip of the Bull’s southern 
Horn, which is indicated by the bright 
third-magnitude star Zeta, and will be 
easily found with the aid of last week’s 
star-map. 

' The exact position of Mi can be found 
with the help of good field-glasses and 
the star-map below, which shows tho 
field-of-view and most of the stars likely 
to be seen through the glasses, including 
the bright Zeta, which of course is easily 
seen with the naked eye. Mi indicates 
a va^t swirling mass of radiant gaseous 
elements, roughly oval in shape, and 
appearing from our immense distance to 
be only about one-fifth the apparent 
diameter of the Moon in length. 

A Speed of 650 , Miles a Second 

It has been known for nearly a cen¬ 
tury as the Crab Nebula, being so named 
by Lord Rosso, who first saw, through 
his great telescope, its .singular appear¬ 
ance, the wisps of luminous mist which 
extend from the nebulous oval remind¬ 
ing him of a crab. 

It is now known that these are vast 
streams of nebulous matter whirling 
outward into space with terrific velocity 
from a fiery centre, where they are 
pouring out at a rate of about 650 miles 
a second. The evidence for this has 
been obtained at the Lick Observatory 
by measuring the speeds spectroscopic¬ 
ally; but there is also visual evidence 
that in the centre of this colossal mass of 
radiant gases are two suns which arc 
the source of tho outpourings. 

Now comes the surprising suggestion, 
made from calculations at Lick Obser¬ 
vatory, that this vast outpouring, with 
the nebulous mass continually expand¬ 
ing, has been going on for nearly 900 
years, and was the result of a terrific 
outburst recorded by Chinese observers 
in the year 1054 A d. The suggestion 
that this might be so was first made in 
1921 by Professor Lundmark of Sweden, 
but now Mr N. A. Myall of the Lick 
Observatory has confirmed it by the 
simple process of calculating the rate 
of expansion to the nebula's present 
immense extent. 

This, apparently, 
was the new star, 
or Nova, which 
blazed out with 
the brilliancy of 
Venus sufficient 
to occasion the 
Chinese record 
which has proved 
so valuably. 

Now, in view of 
what has been wit¬ 
nessed as taking 
place in some of the Novae observed in 
recent years, some idea of the cause of 
the outburst may be gleaned from the 
presence of two suns in the midst of 
the nebula. In the case of two stellar 
outbursts, those of Nova Pictoris and 
Nova Herouib, observed recently, two 
apparently ncwly-fofined suns have 
appeared in tlie place of one, and have in 
each case separated from one another. 
The circumstances suggest that each pair 
arc portions of a sun which has either 
exploded 01*, more probably, divided as 
the rcstilt of tidal fission, the outburst 
being a consequence of the break away. 

Owing to the vast distance of tho 
Crab Nebula, estimated to be about 
4900 light-years, the outburst must 
actually have occurred nearly 5800 
years ago. G. F. 1 VI. 



UESTION FOR EUROPE 
Lands That Have Changed Their Flag 



Tho position ol the Crab 
Nebula (Ml) among the 
faint stars, seen through 
powerful field-glasses 


r\ ne of the most pressing questions 
^ before Europe in the next few 
years will be the question of colonies 
for Germany. 

Shall the colonics taken from Ger¬ 
many at the end of the war be returned 
to her ? or shall there be some other 
transference of territory ? 

Whether we may think it possible or 
not, it is no new idea. No long space of 
time goes by without a transfer of 
territory in some part of the world 
between nations at peace with' one 
another. Sometimes it is to enable a 
road or a railway to reach a port with¬ 
out crossing the borders of a neighbour¬ 
ing country; sometimes it is an ex¬ 
change for mutual benefit. 

Adding to Italy’s Colonies 

Some of the more recent surrenders 
of territory have been for the benefit of 
Italy. As recently as 1935 France made 
Italy a present of 44 square miles with 
800 inhabitants on the southern boun¬ 
dary of Libya, a colony she had enlarged 
at the cost of Tunis in 1919 to give Italy 
full control over the caravan route from 
Lake Chad to the Mediterranean. Our 
own country and Egypt were also con¬ 
cerned in the adjustment of the bound¬ 
aries of Libya, the oasis of Jarabub 
being surrendered in exchange for 
Solium on the coast. 

Both France and Britain have added 
to Italy’s colonial territories round 
Abyssinia, France by the gift of a strip 
of Somaliland with 1000 inhabitants to 
be added to Eritrea, Britain in 1924 by 
the transfer of Jubaland, with 12,000 
natives on 33,000 square miles, from 
Kenya to Italian Somaliland, a gift 
which included the port of Kismayu on 
the River Juba. 

Another example of the exchange of 
territory for the benefit of transport 
took place in 1927, when Belgium gave 
to Portugal 48 square miles in the south¬ 
west of Belgian Congo and 'undertook 
to build a link with the Portuguese 
Lobito-Katanga railway in return for 


a valuable square mile near Matadi on 
the River Congo. 

Before the war Germany took her full 
share in bargaining for territory. A 
transfer which proved as valuable to 
her as it was harmful to us was our 
surrender of Heligoland in 1890, in 
return for her recognition of our interests 
in Zanzibar. .Heligoland is a rocky 
islet of less than a square mile, lying 
32 miles from the mouth of the River 
Elbe. Wc captured it from Denmark in 
1807, and the 2000 Frisian fishcrfolk who 
inhabited it became loyal British sub¬ 
jects. But they accepted the change 
without demur, and Germany at first 
developed the island as a health resort. 
Soon, however, she transformed it into 
an impregnable base for warships and 
aircraft, tunnelling into its cliffs and 
constructing a great harbour. 

For nearly fifty years the Ionian 
Islands, west of Greece, were part of the 
British Empire, accepted at the end of 
the Napoleon wars as payment for our 
war expenditure of ^600,000,000. The 
Gi*eek inhabitants, at Mr Gladstone’s 
suggestion, petitioned the British 
Government to be allowed to join their 
mother country, and the islands were 
given as a coronation gift to King George 
of Greece, brother of Queen Alexandra. 

The Transvaal 

Mr Gladstone believed it right also 
to hand back to the Boer farmers the 
Transvaal, which British men and 
money had rescued from Zulu invasion 
and bankruptcy. In return for this 
transformation it had been agreed that 
the 120,000 square miles of the Trans¬ 
vaal should form part of our Empire; 
but four years later, the Boers having 
revolted" and defeated a British force at 
Majuba Hill, the country was given back. 

Some 30 years earlier, in 1854, the 
Orange Free State was handed over to 
the Boer inhabitants after six years of 
British rule, our Government declaring 
that all we needed in South Africa ivas a 
coaling station at the Cape ! 


A Toad Mystery 


S hrouded by trees on a hilltop is a 
fishpond with a strange tale to tell. 
In the spring it is visited by numbers 
of toads and frogs, which lay spawn from 
which arise myriads of tadpoles. In the 
ordinary course the frogs, having under¬ 
gone their tadpole stage, complete their 
cycle in ten or twelve weeks or so; the 
toads remain longer in the tadpole stage, 
but even they should have passed from 
their early fish-like water-breathing 
stage and have become land animals by 
the arrival of autumn. 

It would seem as if Nature, granting 
toads longer life than the frogs, demands 
more time to lay the foundation of their 
constitutions than is necessary for the 
shorter-lived frogs with their hurried 
infancy. 

But this year the toads of this 
particular pond have not completed 
their change of form and habit. The 
nature and quantity of food available 
for them seems no different from that 
of previous years ; there has been no 
extra competition, no obvious cause to 
occasion them tardy development. Yet 
there they are still in hundreds in the 
condition at which they should have 
arrived at the end of their first month 
or six weeks. 

They arc bean-shaped, two-legged 
tadpoles, deriving their food by suction 
from whatever object arouses their 
appetite. The great change from gills 
to lungs, the breathing of air instead of 
water, the coming of jaws in.place of 
the sucker mouth, the appearance of the 
second pair of legs and the disappearance 
of the tail, and all that befits them for life 
ashore, has yet to be accomplished. 


It is now too late for this year; they 
will have to pass the winter dozing in 
the water, practically or completely 
hibernating, foodless, inert, larvae in¬ 
stead of fully developed land animals. 
There is a mystery in their arrested 
development, and the only thing wc can 
suggest is that the cold spring and the 
chilly days which were an unusual 
feature last July, were unfavourable to 
growth and development. 

Whatever the, explanation of the 
mystery, they are healthy enough as 
tadpoles, but will have to pass as babies 
the long cold season which as adult toads 
they would have faced as sluggish air- 
breathing animals immersed in mud or 
buried in the soil. These undeveloped 
tadpoles arc like seeds lying dormant in 
the earth awaiting sun, moisture, and 
the chance to spring into plants. 

Bold British Loaves 

It used to be said that British wheat 
could not be grown to produce so bonny 
and inviting a loaf as one made from 
imported wheat that had been grown in 
sunnier lands. 

The Ministry of Agriculture now 
published photographs of loaves made 
entirely from All-English flour, and the 
results seem remarkably good. Tests 
were made with 13 samples of British 
flour milled from wheats of the 1937 cro P 
grown in various parts of the country. 
They look very eatable, and experts 
say they have a “ creamish crumb,” 
that the dough is ready handled by the 
bakers, and that 14I gallons of water 
can be used to the sack of flour. 


An Art Loss to 
England 

Curious Story of the 
Abbey Drawings 

When the C N was very, very young, 
the drawings and paintings of Edwin 
Austin Abbey were known and admired 
by everyone. 

A brief paragraph has lately announced.. 
that 100 of his paintings and sketches 
and 800 of the original drawings with 
which he illustrated Shakespeare's plays 
have been sent to America, to the Yale 
Gallery of Fine Arts. 

This is a generous gift, and the Yale 
Gallery will be glad to receive it, because 
Abbey was an American born, and in the 
United States his work is still admired, 
and valued. But the transfer of these 
paintings and drawings from England, 
the country to which he left them, is an 
act rather wanting in gratitude. 

The artist loved England, which was 
his second country, and he hoped his 
house in Chelsea, where he lived, would 
prove a permanent home for his own 
work and for the art treasures he had 
collected in it. But lately, when his 
widow died, everything was dispersed, 
and at the. atiction sale in Tite Street 
much that Abbey valued went for very 
little. It seems a pity that some of the 
English artistic societies to which he 
belonged, and which knew his wishes, 
could not have honoured his memory 
by keeping some of his work. 

The Sun is Not So 
Bright 

Harvard University’s astronomers in¬ 
form us that the sun is less bright than 
it was supposed to be. 

The standard of the sun’s brightness 
was determined by Professor Henry 
Russell of Princeton University in 1916, 
and was generally accepted by astro* 
nomers as correct, but Dr William A. 
Calder, of Harvard, has just made a 
test of the sun’s light with a photo¬ 
electric cell, comparing its light with 
that of a standard lamp. Then he used 
the same standard lamp at night to 
compare results with stars of the first 
magnitude. 

Dr Calder reports that the visual mag¬ 
nitude of the sun is four-tenths of a 
magnitude less bright than that estab¬ 
lished by the standard of Professor 
Russell in 1916. 

As astronomers have used Professor 
Russell’s standard for measuring tho 
light and energy of other heavenly 
bodies, they have, so to speak, been 
using a yard-stick which is only about 
two-thirds of a yard long. 

On the other hand, the moon’s 
brilliance, depending on the light it 
reflects from the sun, has been under¬ 
estimated, says Dr Calder. 

The Primate's Slum 

The. Archbishop of Canterbury stands 
to the world as a national spokesman as 
few Primates in our recent history have 
done, so it is pleasant to know that when 
he deals with the homes and lives of the 
poor he speaks from knowledge gained 
while sharing their lot, 

lie began his ministry by spending its 
first three years in the poorest slums of 
Leeds, where his home was a two- 
roomed cottage that had been condemned 
as unfit for human habitation. One 
room, his bedroom, was so small that he 
had difficulty in standing upright in it. 
He could not have meals at home, but 
had to take them in the Clergy House, 
which was a disused inn without a licence. 


Within 24 hours the other day a 
bridge near Chapel-cn-le-Frith railway 
station was demolished and a new 
structure put in its place, one of three 
girders of the bridge weighing 47 tons. 
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OneWay of Spending Christmas 



German Way With a Lock 


A Great Canal Feat 


I n Germany, instead of raising or 
lowering the water level of a canal lock 
to let a ship or barge go through, they 
are lifting the lock, water, vessel and all. 

The elevator lock is a big trough of 
water 279 feet long, 39 feet wide, and 
eight feet deep. It will easily take the 
50-ton barges which arc common on 
the canals, and the Oder and Ilavcl 
Rivers, north of Berlin, as well as on the 
big Hohcnzollcrn Canal, which is part of 
the waterway linking Berlin with Stettin. 

The lock, or trough, admits the barge 
or barges into its 4200-tons weight of 
water, and they will not make it weigh 
any more because they will displace an 
equal weight of water. Consequently 
4200 tons of Welter, Tock, and barge is 
what has to be lifted. This is done by 
256 steel wire ropes' acting over 128 
double pulleys, with 560 counter weights 
weighing 7-J tons each at one end of the 
steel wires. 

Electric motors of 50 liorsc-power, 
with more in reserve, overcome the 
friction and start the pulleys.’ In live 
minutes the trough with its burden of 
water and barge can be raised or lowered. 

This remarkable engineering device is 
at work between the Finow and Hohen- 
zollcrn Canals, which have a difference 
of level of 118 feet. Formerly when the 
Finow Canal was the waterway between 
the Oder and Ilavcl Rivers it had four 
locks. At each step up or down the 
locks had to be filled or emptied, with 
a total movement of 98,000 cubic feet 
of water and an expenditure of 20 
minutes of valuable time at each lock. 

The elevator lock gets through its 
work in far less time, and at far less 
working cost, after the capital charge 
of making the elevator has been paid off. 


When the elevator has moved up or 
down its 118 feet it is stopped auto¬ 
matically in its new position, and is 
locked tight with two great levers, one 
on each side. The gap of four inches 
between the gate of the trough and the 
gate of the canal is also closed up and 
filled with water very rapidly. The 
gates, which therefore now hang free in 
the water, can be lifted up, the barges or 
other vessels leave the trough and enter 
the upper canal. 

An approach from the upper canal to 
the trough admits to it barges from the 
upper canal. The elevator lock has cost 
about a million pounds, and the whole 
plant about twice as much. 

Cotton From Tree Bark 

From. Rome comes news of a new 
substitute for cotton. It is made from 
the bark of mulberry trees, and should 
save Italy from the need for importing 
such great quantities of cotton, which at 
present is at the top of her table of 
imports in value, and she is desperately 
anxious to save that expenditure. 

The new artificial cotton, said to be 
twice as strong as ordinary cotton and 
only slightly inferior in strength to flax, 
is being made by a process perfected by 
two chemists of Padua University. A 
plant built at Porcia, about 40 miles 
from Venice, is now producing about 
six hundredweight of fibre a day, and 
it is expected that a ton a day will be 
manufactured before long. 

As Italy abounds in mulberry trees 
there is an ample supply of bark ; and 
her experts look forward to the day 
when 25,000 tons of this new cotton will 
be produced annually. 


Speed and the World’s Health 


Can a Plane Bring Tropical Diseases to Us ? 


Co fast can journeys across theconti- 
^ nents be made by plane today that 
the question has been asked once more 
whether such terrible diseases as yellow 
fever may not be introduced into a 
country by this rapid agency. 

Cairo in Africa is two clays' flight from 
Croydon, whereas the period of incuba¬ 
tion for yellow fever can be as much as 
four days. 

Sir Malcolm Watson, Director of the 
Ross Institute of Tropical Medicine, 
gave expression to this risk in a speech 
the other day in Penang, where lie has 
travelled to inspect the anti-malarial 
works he began thirty years ago. Sir 
Malcolm appeared confident that his 
efforts had stamped out such a risk from 
Malaya. What is the position with 
regard to Africa ? 

We can confidently state that there is 
no chance of an infected air passenger 
landing in England and coming into 
contact with other people before the 
disease had shown itself. 

In the first place, every passenger and 
every member of the staff of a plane 
has to pass the vigilant examination of 
a port medical officer before he may 
mingle with the inhabitants of this 
island. The plane from overseas is on 
exactly the same footing as the ship, 
and wc.should say that any symptoms 
of disease shown by an air traveller 
would be more apparent than in the case 
of a ship passenger, owing to the fact 
that there are so many who come by sea. 

In the second place, there is only one 
route, that between Khartoum and West 
Africa, which touches the yellow-fever 
country. Before this route was opened 
every aerodrome and landing-place was 
rendered free from all risk from the 
mosquito which infects human beings 
with that disease. It must not be for¬ 
gotten that, fortunately for the human 
race, this mosquito’s flight is limited to 


a mile. Should a passenger be bitten 
and infected before he arrived at the 
aerodrome the disease .would show 
itself before he reached England, for his 
journey by plane would occupy more 
than four days. 

In addition, every plane is regularly 
sprayed with an insecticide, special pre¬ 
cautions are taken at all overseas aero¬ 
dromes to prevent the access of rats, and 
the health services are the most uptodate 
in the world. 

Imperial Airways and the other air- 
travel organisations abroad arc alive to 
the dangers which the increase of speed 
might produce, and have taken steps to 
make it impossible for the plane to 
spread disease. 

From Athens to Paris 

Putting. a jigsaw puzzle together is 
always fascinating, but fitting together 
fragments separated by hundreds of 
miles is still more thrilling. 

This is what the late Mr Humphrey 
Payne did, and the result of his work 
may now be seen in Paris. An English 
archaeologist who might have done well 
as a detective, Mr Payne was one day 
passing through the Louvre when he 
noticed the head- of a Greek warrior 
which had long been admired. In some 
curious way he had the idea that the 
head might fit a broken statue he had 
seen in the museum of the Acropolis in 
Athens. The statue was of a Greek 
cavalier, and Mr Payne was so sure that 
the head in France had something to 
do with the body in Greece that, after 
photographs had been taken and com¬ 
pared, a cast of the body was sent from 
Athens to Paris, where the head was 
found to fit perfectly. 

Today the stone head anti the cast 
of the body arc attracting much atten¬ 
tion in the Louvre. 
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Hobson s Choice 

The Captain Who 
Founded a Capital 

In 1940 New Zealand will celebrate 
its centenary, the iootli year since 
Captain William Hobson was sent out 
by the British Government to act as 
first Lieu tcnant-G over nor. 

He was a distinguished naval officer 
who had served in the Navy during the 
Napoleon wars. When he reached New 
Zealand he found a few hundred British 
settlors, while there were probabty 
too, 006 Maoris living as their Stone Age 
ancestors had lived for hundreds of years. 

Soon after his arrival in New Zealand 
Captain Ilobson decided to establish the 
scat of government on the shores of the 
spacious Waitemata Harbour. He called, 
the seaport town Auckland, after Lord 
Auckland. The captain died a year or 
two later, but the' good work he began 
lias gone on from strength to strength. 
Auckland is one of the biggest seaport 
cities of the British Empire. 

Now there is a proposal to set aside 
an acre of land near the busy wharves of 
Auckland as a public reserve in memory 
of Captain Hobson, and to call it 
Hobson Place. 

It is good to know that the citizens 
of the great young city of Auckland have, 
not forgotten the naval captain who 
chose the site of their city. 

Old Father Thames 

The Said Noble River . By Alan Bell . 
Port of London Authority, 2$ 6d. 

One might almost say that this little 
volume was the gift of Father Thames 
to Londoners big and little in celebration 
of Coronation Year. It has been written 
to remind us of how 2000 years of 
Thames tides have built up the prosper¬ 
ity of the Empire's greatest city from 
Caesar's day to ours. 

With the aid of many photographs 
showing the most modern methods of 
work in the docks, the author has 
sketched for us vivid word pictures 
of what their activities mean. The 
merchandise of the Port, he writes, 
astonishes us twice over by its curious 
and unending assortment and by its 
sheer mountainous quantity. Its quays 
and warehouses form the biggest goods 
store in existence. 

‘ It is hardly realised what the P L A 
has accomplished in the 28 years since 
it took over the 2700 acres of docks 
from private companies. It has in¬ 
creased the area to 4246 acres. It has 
dredged the Thames from London 
Bridge to the sea, removing 50 million 
tons of soil and giving the Port the 
longest deep-water channel in the world. 
It is one of the stupendous achievements 
of the century. . 

Mr Bell recalls a stately procession of 
Admiralty barges down to Woolwich in 
the year before Waterloo. The Prince 
Regent was showing London's' shipping 
and new docks to the Tsar of Russia 
and the King of Prussia, who was 
accompanied by General Bluclier. Was 
it after this excursion, he asks, that 
Bluclier muttered What a city fo sack? 

What a city to sack, indeed, today, 
with 44 million tons of goods passing 
in and out of its docks in a year to the 
value of five hundred million pounds. 

Modern Nomads 

There is growing up in the United 
States a new sort of nomad known as the 
fruit tramp. 

Whole families and groups of friends 
have begun to follow the fruit crops 
right across the country, from Florida 
to the State of Washington, expertly 
picking, sorting, and packing every sort 
of fruit and melon. 

Most of the fruit tramps travel about 
from one crop to another in cars and 
caravans, able to find work all the year 
'round, and so well paid if they are 
highly skilled that they need not work a;,’! 
the time unless they choose. 


The Children 


Stars 

The stars have helped to keep men 
lramble since the dawn of human 
intelligence. 

Silcut and immense, they have taught 
men how small and insignificant they 
arc, .how brief their little day. 

The Chaldeans looked up at the stars 
and bowed in reverence ; and today, 
when Man has won for himself un¬ 
dreamed-of power, wresting from Nature 
so many of her secrets, making himself 
suprem e in all the earth, our astronomers, 
searching the heavens with their tele¬ 
scopes and prying into the uttermost 
depths of space, are humbled by 
increased knowledge of the Universe 
with its countless array of silent worlds. 

Thousands of Millions 

There arc more stars than we may 
count. A clear night will reveal at 
least 4000, but the camera will discover 
two millions. Astronomers believe there 
arc in all something like 50,000 million 
stars, most of them about as big as our 
sun, though the diameter of some may 
be 200 times greater. 

Greater than we can imagine, older 
than we can ever know, more numerous 
than the mind of man can conceive, 
more remote than our little minds can 
ever hope to understand, the stars fill 
us with wonder and awe whenever wc 
think of them. If it were possible to fly 
to the'nearest at 400 miles an hour our 
journey would last millions of years. 

Is there any wonder that the Psalmist 
said : When I consider the heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which thou hast ordained, what 
is man that thou art mindful of him ? 

The stai's and the planets swinging in 
space have long impressed all thinking 
men, For centuries astrologers have 
looked up into the night sky and grouped 
the stars into constellations : Andromeda, 
Cassiopeia, Corona Borealis, Leo, Gemini, 
Orion, Hercules, and the rest. 

The Wonder of the Skies 

Children and astronomers keep watch 
upon the stars. Astronomers know more 
about them, but both have much to 
learn, and both keep the spirit of wonder. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 

How I wonder what you- are, 

was the thought which came to Jane 
Taylor as she peeped through her bed¬ 
room window in the old house at 
Lavcnham; and Keats has reminded 
us that even the learned astronomers 
are filled with awe when they come upon 
an unknown star : 

Then fell I like some watcher of the shies 
When a nciv planet swims into his ken . • 

Could anything stir us more than 
setting eyes for the first time since the 
birth of the Universe on a continent 
in the sky, perhaps a planet bigger than 
our earth, perhaps a galaxy of stars 
dwarfing our Solar System, perhaps a 
nebula of flaming gas, the beginning of 
a host of blazing worlds ? 

The Star of Bethlehem 

Through all the } r cars our poets ’and 
thinkers have given the stars new names, 
Robert Browning calls them the pale 
populace of heaven. Longfellow thought 
of them as the forget-me-nots of the 
angels, Shakespeare speaks of them as 
candles of the night. To Wordsworth 
they were mansions built by Nature, 
j ob gave them all voices : The morning 
stars sang together and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy. 

At this season it is the Star of 
Bethlehem that wc think of 


V Newspaper 



Little Portraits 

SIR ISAAC NEWTON 


V arious descriptions of him have 
come down to us. 

One is not altogether flattering, for 
Bishop Atterbury wrote that in the 
whole air of his face there is nothing of 
that penetrating sagacity which appears 
in his compositions. On the other hand, 
one writer who knew him well has 
recorded that ho had a lively and 
piercing eye, a comely and gracious 
aspect, with a fine head of hair as white 
as silver. 

We may think of him in later life as 
venerable in appearance, a little man 
with flowing hair, a straight nose, a 
lofty forehead, and a kindly mouth. 

To the end he never wore spectacles, 
and someone has informed us rather 
quaintly that lie never lost more than 
one tooth. It seems undeniable that he 
was all his life untidy in his habits and 
dress, being so engrossed in his scientific 
speculations that ho was careless of liis 
appearance. 

It was after looking at the. statue 
of Newton by Roubiliac that Words¬ 
worth wrote of him: 

The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of Thought, 
alone . 

Infant Welfare by Caravan 

Australian mothers and babies in the 
remote districts of Victoria are now 
obtaining medical and mothercraft ad- 
.vice by caravan. 

Two nurses drive the caravan from 
district to district, and its coming is 
announced by wireless, while urgent 
calls for assistance are wirelessed direct 
to the caravan at fixed hours each day. 

. Fitted out by the Victorian Babies 
Health Association as a centenary 
memorial to the pioneer women of the 
colony, the caravan carries everything 
necessary for the mothers and babies 
who visit it on its rounds. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1912 

Theft of a Bottle. By the open window of 
a drawing-room a distinguished gardener 
.sat dozing in his chair, beside a table on 
which stood a little glass bottle containing 
a flower. Suddenly the bottle began to 
move across the table. The sleeper woke 
up at the sound,.but the.bottle had dis¬ 
appeared. He set out to search, and as 
lie did so heard a tiny tinkle. He looked 
out of the window and saw an astonish¬ 
ing sight. A Virginian creeper had 
grasped the bottle and was rattling it 
against the window-pane ! 

It seems impossible, but Professor 
Henslow has been telling an audience 
how it could happen. The tendrils of 
the creeper have little sucker pads at 
their extremities, and when the tendrils 
arc irritated.by anything touching them 
they stick to it like a leech. The tendrils 
would grasp the bottle as they were 
waved in through the open window. 
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Old Slaves Still 
Living 

Tales of the Underground 
Road to Freedom 

Uncle Tom long ago left his cabin, 
and poor Old Joe has gone to where 
he heard the voices calling. 

Yet, wc learn, some of the old darkies 
who were slaves arc still enjoying the 
Indian summer of their lives, honoured 
and made much of by neighbours proud 
to cherish these relics of the' sad old 
days before Abraham Lincoln gave the 
slave a new life. 

Their numbers lessen as the years arc 
added unto them. Out in Marvell, 
Arkansas, Uncle Hendrix is still living, 
quite a famous man ; and in Brooksvillc, 
Florida, Ambrose Hilliard Douglas, a 
youngster of 91, lately married again. 

Meeting On Christmas Eve 

Another was received at the White 
House this year, and he bore the 
honoured name lie had borrowed from 
his master, President Andrew Johnson, 
who followed Lincoln in the Presidency 
in the troubled days of 1865. William 
Andrew Johnson, whom President 
Roosevelt had sent for more than 70 
years after, was received at the White 
House in what must have seemed to 
him a blaze of glory. He repaid it by 
declaring that President Roosevelt was 
like his old master. 

In Georgia there is still a little club 
of old people who were slaves, as poor 
now as when they were liberated. The 
club was formed by - the Rev Benjamin 
Holmes, and every Christmas Eve they 
meet to talk over the old days. Their 
numbers arc dwindling, but the Holmes 
Institute sees that none of them want. 

The Underground Railroad 

These arc all old people who are 
fairly well known. Now and then 
another survivor is found who'is per¬ 
suaded to talk about the time before 
the Civil War, when he escaped from 
the South by what was called the 
Underground Railroad. 

It is said to have got its name when, 
more than a hundred years ago, a run¬ 
away Kentucky slave swani the Ohio 
River at Ripley and disappeared before; 
the eyes of his pursuers after crawling 
up the bank. “He must have gone off 
on an underground railroad," grumbled 
his master. 

The underground railroad became 
famous. None would say where it ran 
among the hills and valleys. No chart 
ever marked its course. But only a 
month or two ago, behind the fireplace 
of an old farmhouse near Wilmington, 
Ohio, an old recess was found which 
had been one of the hiding-places for a 
slave on the underground route. 

It must have run through Ohio's 
river counties, but it continued through 
the Montezuma marsh in New York 
State, and. in that 30 square miles fugi¬ 
tives were safe from the hottest pursuit. 

The Centenarians 

The romance of the railroad by which 
thousands of slaves escaped into Canada 
has never been told. It will never be 
told now, for those who could tell some 
part of it are going 011c by one. Last 
year Alexander Gamlin died in San 
Diego, and he used to say he was 127 
years old. ITc could not be quite sure 
of the number, but lie was, he asserted, 
too old to be conscripted when the war 
started, and his bones told him he was 
terribly old. 

Edward Holland died about this time 
at Pocahontas in Virginia; and the 
most famous of the old dark ladies, who 
claimed to be 107, passed away in peace 
and with honour at Harlem, New York, 
a few years ago. 

All, all are going, the old dark faces. 
It is good to preserve their memory, 
which will be all that is left of them 
very soon. 
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the Coal For Your Christmas Fire 


As we sit by the fire at Christmas, wondering at the pictures we see 
there, it will do us no harm to remember the men who make our fireside 
possible for us. One of them, Mr L. F. Smith of Dover, has drawn these 

S o beset with danger and difficulty is the. interior 
of a coalmine—even the most up-to-date—that 
it comes as a surprise to find one who has spent the 
best years of his life in a mine employing liis hard- 
won leisure in making.pictures from memory of scenes 
below ground. Wo should expect an ex-miner to 
devote his artistic energies to drawing subjects in the 
light of day. 

Mr L. F. Smith of Dover, however, has recalled in 
a series of drawings the life and work in a Kent coal¬ 
mine which he knew so well during the 15 years he 
spent underground. He modestly makes no claims, 
for these drawings as art, for he is self-taught, having, 
had no art tuition of any kind since his schooldays; 
but, as the examples of liis work reproduced here 
prove, Mr Smith has an eye for a subject and a very 
telling method of expressing it. Further, these draw¬ 
ings and others which he has made have all been 
passed by mine officials as accurate in every detail, • 
so that readers of the CN as they examine them can 
realise what an artificially-lighted coalmine is really 
like, and what are some of the dangers which those 
who spend their lives below ground have to encounter. 

The top drawing depicts one of these risks. A lad 
has been caught unawares on a pass bye, or small 
section of double track, at the foot of a 500-yard 
incline down which a train of tubs is descending pell- 


pictures of liis work for us. He worked under Kent for fifteen years 
and has made a gallery of sketches of a Kent coalmine from which we 
have chosen these three. A happy Christmas to every miner everywhere. - 



An Accident in the Mine—A train of tubs breaks loose and crashes down an incline 

1 



Trammers at work in a flooded passbye 


mell. The steel rope attaching this train to the 
drum of a winding engine has broken owing to 
weakness or because the engine-man has applied 
the brakes too sharply. 

The centre picture shows a passbye with 
danger from two sources. First, it is llooded 
owing to the breakdown of a* pump or the 
breaking in of water from old workings, so that 
the trammers have to work knee-deep as they 
make up the train of filled tubs. Secondly, it 
will be noticed that the girders have bent under 
heavy roof pressure and arc underpinned in the 
middle with props. The white patches at the 
top of the props are the moss and fungi that 
thrive in so damp a place. 

The last picture shows a passbye in better 
conditions. In this 30-yard stretch of double 
track stands a trammer who has just pushed 
the full tub out from 1<hc coal-face and attached 
it to the train. He is waiting to take to the 
coal-facc the empty tub coming up The incline 
on the riglit, and he will pull it across the flat 
sheets of iron on which he is standing. In the 
right-hand corner is a truck, or tram, of timber. 



A passbye with filled tubs on the left and, approaching on the right, empty tubs which will be taken by the trammer to the coal-face 
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Short Story 

By Bertha Fry 


CHAPTER 1 
The Mystery 

J a.net Malcolm eyed eagerly a crowded 
train of Christmas shoppers and 
holiday-makers. 

It had just steamed into the country 
station at which slie > her mother, and an 
aunt had alighted only a quarter of an 
hour before. 

A lusty hail soon sent her running toward 
a carriage, out of the window of which a boy 
and girl were waving ; and a few moments 
later she was joyfully welcoming the cousins 
with whom she was to spend her first 
Christmas in England. 

" Mother and Auntie are seeing to luggage 
and a taxi/* she told the newly-arrived pair 
after the first greetings were over. “ It’s 
jolty that your train fitted in so well with 
ours. Now we can all get our first sight of 
The Old Manor together." 

" Sounds tremendously exciting, especially 
the bit about the mystery in it," said Pamela 
Deane. 

" Which I’m going to try to solve," put 
in her brother Robert firmly. " Have you 
any idea what it's about, Jan ? " 

*1 No," replied his cousin. " All Mother 
was told by the agents was that the house 
had a mystery, but that it wasn't at all 
frightening, and needn’t worry anybody who 
wanted to take the house. And I said at 
once that, far from being worried, you and 
Pam and I would revel in it, I was sure." 

" Rather 1 " cried the boy, " Especially 
at Christmas time. What's the good of an 
ancient house if it hasn’t a ‘ haunt ’ of some 
sort in it ? " 

And that was the spirit in which the three 
young people went exploring, a few days 
before Christmas, the furnished house 
which had been taken by Mrs Malcolm, 
pending her husband's sale of his tea 
plantation in Ceylon, 

" My word i Just look at this 1 " called 
Janet. 

She had opened a door, stepped inside the 
room, and pulled up short. 

Her cry brought her cousins charging in 
after her. 

“ And this ! " 

Robert and Pamela stared wondcringly 
from the immense four-poster bed in the 
middle of the big panelled room to the white 
lettering chalked on the bare oak floor. 

This Rooiu Ts Never Used 

Letitia Hobart 

It sounded like an order; and' a very 
definite one at that. 

They all read it aloud together. 

" Well 1 " exploded Pamela at length. 
" Talk about decision 1 It's in every stroke, 
isn’t it ? There was no need'for Letitia to 
add * By order'; it simply shouts at one as 
it is," 

The other two nodded in agreement, their 
gaze still considering the very determined 
writing on the floor. 

" H’m ! I wonder why not ? " breathed 
Janet presently. 

" Why, indeed ! *’ Pamela said. '* We’ve 
heard that Miss Letitia is an eccentric old 
spinster ; she’s probably sentimental about 
something we should only laugh at," 

-‘Stop jabbering, you two l" Robert 
suddenly commanded, and, obeying, the 
girls looked at him curiously. The boj' was 
the real thinker of the trio, and they had a 
high opinion of his abilities in that direction, 
“ I'm not so sure," he went on, very 
slowly, “ that there is anything about this 
room that we should laugh at. It strikes me 
as distinctly sinister." 

He looked round it critically. 

The girls remained silent. 

“ I can't toll you—-yet—what makes me 
think so," ho rambled on, crossing to the big 
window with, its low scat. " It isn’t the 
outlook, anyhow ; there's a fine view of the 
garden, and it’s a sunny room." He had 
turned his head to look at a wide beam of 
winter sun that shone right across the canvas- 
spread four-poster. " Grinvlooking concern, 
isn't it ? " he added, with a nod at the 
towering structure. 

" Gruesome, somehow. I shouldn’t like 
to sleep in it," averred Pamela. " Would 
you ? " The interrogation was for her 
brother. 

Robert pursed his lips. 

" I’d like to lie on it for a night : I doubt 
whether 1 should sleep," he said at last. 
Then, with slow, contemplative nods of his 
head, he continued : "I reckon that con¬ 
traption is the cause of the room’s un¬ 
pleasantness. The rest of the house, so far 
as we’ve seen it, has quite a jolly feeling 
about it." 

" Then the old thing ought to be turned 
out. It's wasting a perfectly gorgeous 
room," was Pamela's downright utterance. 


" Ssh ! " warned Janet. " I agree about 
the room, but be careful what you say about 
the antique in it. If walls have ears, as they 
say-" 

"The four-poster might have fists to 
pummel me with, eh?" laughed.Pamela. 
" Don’t be cracked, Jan. As if a bit of 
furniture could do one any harm 1 Though 
I’ll admit that I 'wouldn't care to be in here 
alone with the contraption, as Rob calls it, 
at night. He's already given me the creeps 
about it with liis spooky kind of talk." 

Robert smiled, though rather abstrac¬ 
tedly. " I didn’t mean to do that," he 
said, his gaze still roaming the room, empty 
but for the great oak bed with its heavy 
canopy. " But it's all so odd, and you know 
how Hike mysteries about things. - It's fun 
to try to find out the whys and wherefores. 
Besides, it's good practice for me, as I'm 
going in for Secret Service work. I don't 
think I’ve ever been so curious in my life 
as I am about this," he added. " II'm! This 
room is going to sec a lot of me while we're 
here. It rouses all my ferreting instincts." 

" By order 1 This room is never used 1 " 
Janet reminded him flatly, pointing to the 
chalk mandate. 

But Robert only grimaced at it.*. 

“ As a bedroom, no, of course not. I 
couldn't imagine anyone wanting to use it 
for that. Besides, it isn’t furnished. But 
that needn’t prevent us from coming in as 
often as we like. And I say! what about 
all three of us sitting here for a bit one night 
on the four-poster, keeping' quite quiet, 
just to see what it feels like ? " 

For a few moments the girls stood silent, 
looking dubiously at the bed. Then Janet 
said bluntly * "It’s the black wood 
makes it look gloomy. That’s why we don't 
like it." 

" Of course! " Pamela sounded relieved. 
" I know there was something. But, any¬ 
how, wc needn't mind a squat on it. All 
right, Rob, we'll come." 

CHAPTER 2 
The Four-Poster 

T^iik three young people were thoroughly 
* enjoying themselves at The Old Manor, 
and up to the da3 r before Christmas Eve, 
when they were making greenery festoons 


for decoration in the shed in the garden, 
nothing whatever had occurred to mar their 
pleasure, ; 

They had held on the night before what 
Janet called their stance, " sitting on the 
bed like stuffed dummies for an hour, and 
giving ourselves the jitters all for nothing," 
to quote her words. That they had felt 
eerie was the only satisfaction they had 
derived from the tedious vigil. 

In the quiet of that afternoon, however, 
the voice of the old gardener talking to his 
assistant made the three look up alertly 
from their work. 

" Not quite fair play, I call it, Dick, 

. letting of the house without a word about 
the haunt. I wouldn’t .like to think of 
young folks getting a scare. Miss Letitia 
had ought to have thought there might be 
some in a let, but she was that afraid it 
either wouldn't go at all, or only for a mere 
song, she said; people might have silly 
notions, and her writing on the boards 
should prevent any scares. As if it wouldn't 
make some folks, young 'uns specially, more 
. curious } She had ought to have locked the 
room right up. Still, I s'pose that 'ud have 
given the game away more. Anyway, I 
ain’t heard of no fuss, so let's hope it's 
going to be all right. Miss Letitia needs the 
letting money bad. Taint the easiest of 
worlds, even if you have got property." 

Sitting spellbound through this garrulous 
outburst, the three heard a wheelbarrow 
trundled away from their vicinity, and 
voices fade in the distance, before they 
spoke a word. But presently Robert broke 
the silence. t 

” What do you think of that ? " he 
breathed, dramatically. " Well, we couldn’t 
help hearing. I was too surprised not to 
listen, as a matter of fact. Wc couldn't be 
expected to know that old Rutter would be 
talking secrets." 

"Any more than he knew wc were in the 
shed," responded Janet, with a grin. " Of 
course, we were all being so quiet on our 
fiddling job—it's rarely that wc are quiet, 
except when we’re asleep." 

It was as if the word asleep suggested 
Robert’s next train of thought. 

" The haunt 1 " he cried. " Fancy our 
all sleeping soundly o' nights in a haunted 
house 1 Then I was right," lie added, in 
great triumph. " I knew .there was some¬ 
thing rum about that room or its four-poster 


Jacko Produces the Goods 


M other Jacko was explaining to Baby 
that unless he was a good boy, 
and went to sleep quickly on Christmas 
Eve, Santa Claus wouldn't come to fill 
his stocking. 

Baby felt there was a snag in this 
somewhere. " How can he know I'm 
asleep," he asked, " unless lie comes 
right in to look ? " 

" Never you mind," said his mother. 
" He's got a way of finding out,"' 


" Here," Jacko exclaimed suddenly, 
" I've got an idea," And, pulling Carrots 

towards him, he began to whisper. 

On Christmas morning Baby came 
down to breakfast hugging his presents 
and beaming all over his chubby face, 
" Aren't you a lucky boy ! " smiled 
his mother, " We are going to have onv 
presents in the parlour." 

At that moment the door burst open 
with a pop, and in came— 



Would you believe It? ” cried Mother Jacko 


" Well, I want to sec Santa Claus," 
insisted Baby. And he made such a fuss 
about it that it set Jacko thinking. 

The next morning he was staring in 
at the gaily-dressed windows of the 
Monkeyvilic Stores when he caught 
sight of the red-headed errand boy, 

" Hi 1 Carrots l" called Jacko. 

" Como and have a look at our 
Christmas tree," grinned Carrots. "It's 
a wow." 

And Jacko, at the first glance, was 
bound to admit, that it was. 

What was more, beside the tree stood 
a magnificent Father Christmas. 


shrieked Baby, 


" Father Christmas! 
clapping his hands. 

" Jacko ! " cried his mother. 

It was Jacko all right—complete with 
long red cloak, long white beard, and a 
basket piled up with brown-paperparcels, 
—which he proceeded to hand round to 
their owners. 

" Well, would you believe it! " cried 
Mother. Jacko, " If he hasn't taken 
them from the parlour table l But where 
did you get those clothes ? " 

"Borrowed 'em," grinned Jacko. 
" Till Tuesday morning*." 

And that was all he would tell them. 


And now I’m more curious than ever. What 
shall we do ? Let's think 1 " 

" I vote for a thorough overhaul of the 
panelling and the funny old bed," suggested 
Pamela. 

And, dropping the work they had been 
engaged oil, they went straight back to 
the house. 

A little while later Janet put a red and 
rather grubby face out from underneath 
the four-poster. Being the thinnest of the 
three, she had been the one To squeeze 
there most easily and, provided with an 
electric torch, search every inch of it. What 
the three expected to find they could not 
have explained, but, with all the many 
coverings stripped from the big bed, they 
had come upon certain little gadgets in its 
construction that had puzzled them. 

" Of course," Robert had said, " it’s very 
old, and one wouldn’t expect a bed of this 
sort to be ordinary, but I can't imagine a 
reason for those little coils hidden away 
inside the posts. It was only by the merest 
chance that I tapped one and thought it 
sounded hollow. After tapping at the 
panelling for secret doors I'd got a sort of 
tap complex." He had laughed as he spoke, 
but a queer excitement had filled all three 
over the accidental discovery of a tiny slot 
in one of the posts, and the finding that each 
of the others held one too, low down, oti 
the inner side of the bed itself. 

" She’s found something else \ *’ Pamela 
exclaimed, as Janet's head appeared. 

" Rather! though what it means I 
can’t think," gasped Janet, struggling out. 
Then she explained as well as she could, 
drawing with a linger on the palm of her 
hand an imaginary model. 

" There’s a tiny thing like a clock face 
with something quite small—a key, perhaps 
—in the middle." 

" Then go and turn it! Go and turn it 
and see what happens ! " was. Robert's 
urgent bidding; and Janet obediently 
dived again under the bed. 

" Something to do with the little coils, 
I expect; we must each watch one, Pam," 
the boy said, adding: " Perhaps it’s a 

patent that shuts the bed up ready for 
packing," and he threw himself down on it 
as he spoke, Pamela doing likewise on the 
opposite side. 

Soon Janet’s struggling grunts from 
underneath were punctuated by a sound 
like the winding of a small clock. Less.than 
a minute after that had stopped the two 
on the bed felt a slight quiver. Then, 
almost simultaneously, yells of consterna¬ 
tion broke out from them and a few terrified 
wriggles threw them off on the floor, where 
they sat gazing stupidly out of panic- 
stricken eyes as the bed slowly moved up and 
up as if by magic, towards the canopy, leaving 
Janet, open-mouthed in astonishment, in 
plain view, 

Robert's first movement was a dash and 
a clutch at the still dazed J anct. 

" Quick ! Out of the way of the horrible 
thing ! " he shouted. "No wonder there’s 
supposed to' be a haunt ! This* thing was 
made to dispose of people, evidently. Think 
of the poor wretches who must have been 
quietly smothered in their sleep 1 Golly \ 
Let’s find Rutter, and everybody, and have a 
thorough search.” 

I ater that day quaint little Miss Letitia 
~ blinked nervously at the great four- 
poster. 

" Dear 1 dear l " she murmured in a 
worried voice. " I must have had some very 
wicked ancestors." 

" Oh, cheerio, Miss Hobart! " cried 
Robert. " There must have been some 
clever ones, anyhow, to have invented such 
mechanism in a four-poster. The way the 
winding key can be reached from outside 
by anyone in the know beats all! And your 
ancestors can't all have been wicked, any 
more than anyone clsc’s." 

Miss Letitia brightened up, " No, I 
suppose not," she replied. “ And by 
accepting the wonderful offer for the bed 
from our local antique dealer I can do all 
the improvements that are needed for my 
cottages in the village. I feel so grateful to 
you three for discovering the mystery." 

" Then you’ll accept Mother's invitation 
for Christmas and Boxing Day, won’t you, 
Miss Hobart ? " cried Janet eagerly. 

It had added to the excitement in The 
Old Manor that Mrs Malcolm ,had asked 
the old lady, and a nephew and niece of 
hers, to spend two or three days with them, 

" Indeed I shall ! It will be the loveliest 
Christmas I shall ever have spent, I'm 
sure l " cried Miss Ilobart. 
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4J 2 pages of reading and M S 
four magnificent colour plates. \Jffm 
Four book-length stories of I 1 

adventure and mystery, 40 
short stories,splendid art iclcs. Not 

jjjechamts^i 
Experiment 

EdiUd by y M'HXYl 

(Tchaiues hay \ 

M 

— 

wm 

/■ imignl/leontly illustrated 
book . dealing with all kinds 
of machinery, Simple experi¬ 
ments, nnd particulars of how 
to make working models. Net 


IDEAL (SIFT BOOKS | 

For Boys and Girls | 

VOU can depend on a book as an interesting present |j| 
A for Christmas or the New Year—and you can- ft 
not better this selection, which is produced by the ft 
biggest publishers of children's literature in tlie ft 
world, and written and illustrated by authors and 
artists who know exactly what you like. 

Some of the Annuals are packed with fascinating 
articles on how to make and do; others are full of 
exciting and amusing stories; some, for younger folk, 
contain funny drawings, pretty verse, puzzles and 
games. 

At all Newsagents and Booksellers 




rhe Book oL 


rop <3 h£at 
Adventurers 



A Ihrilling volumes, profusely 
illustrated, toljing the stories 
of the world’s greatest dis¬ 
coverers and explorers. l*'or 
any boy or girl. 


Without rival for stories and 
articles with 
appeal. Two colour 
many photographs and draw¬ 
ings. 192 pages. Net 


lories ana s’ » 

modern 

ir plates, ■ V • 
,1 ^ 


(JUc Grey friars 

HOLIDAY 



Fur girls from nine to fit teen. 
It is packed with school and 
adventure tales, also fascina¬ 
ting articles, lavishly illus¬ 
trated throughout. 


A wonderful now book with ^ 
colour tftato and two pio- /I / 
tonal sections. "Wireless, m 

etunip - collecting, sports 
1 lints, model aeroplanes and 
railways. 


The famous school - story 
Annual, featuring Billy 
Hunter,.Harry Wharton and 
Co., and other schoolboy 
characters. Four fine colour 
plates. 


Net 


iferimT 

Adventure^ 



THE CHILDRENS 

^MIHALBOOK 



A 19 2-pa go book of air, land m w 
and sea thrills which not 
only grip but aro TRITB. O *“ 
Two colour plates and many w + 
illustrations. e 


For boys and girls of f all ^ ah . scuooif 

ages, crammed with fascina- r JffgL vveleomo 
ting stories aud articles V ri w 

about animals, Printed in Ai.uuai, \\ 


photogravure 

photographs. 


All. schoolgirls up to fifteen 
this delight fill 
ith its illustrated 
stories of school and adven¬ 
ture, home life and mystery. 


SPARKIER. 

-A ANNUlfe 



Tiny Tots 

Annual 



tTOMUf «aa SKTVO** ... LITTLE MOPLt 


ESEl*%» 


A jolly gift book that will 
provide hours of delight for 
all boys and girls between 
tho ages of eight and four¬ 
teen. 


2'6 


For boys and girls up to 
nine. Stories, verse, pretty 
pictures, and the over-popu¬ 
lar Little Snowdrop " 
picture-story. 


2'6i 



The finest, picture book for 
babios. In lovely colours 
throughout, with pictures to 
paint. Ideal for two- to six- 
year-olds. 


EIGHT POUNDS A DAY 
JUST PAYS OUR WAY.” 


THE FACTS 
AKE ^ +** 

1. That the Home 
accommodates 44 
children up to the 
age of 14. 

2. That all its pa¬ 
tients come from 
the poorest, and 
most overcrowded 
areas of East and 
North London. 

3. That the Home 
costs more than 
£3,000 a year to 
maintain. 

4. That the assured 
annual income 
amounts to about 
£350. 

5. That parents of 
patients contribute 
what they can afford. 

6. That over £2,000 
each year must be 
raised in voluntary 
gifts to meet cur¬ 
rent expenditure on 
maintenance. 

7. That it relieves 
the constant pres¬ 
sure on the beds in 
the London institu¬ 
tion and enables 
complete cures to 
be effected under 
the best possible 
conditions. 

8. That it gives 
health and happi* 
ness to those who 
need it most. 


* 
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THE 

LITTLE FOLKS 
HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA (Seaside Branch of the 
Queen’s Hospital for Children, London, E.2) 

Maintained by Voluntary 
Contributions 

THE URGENT CALL is for Substantial and 
Generous Support Now. Please respond 
with a gift of pence, shillings or pounds. 

Please send your Christmas gift now to the 
Secretary, Little Folks Home Fund, Queen’s 
Hospital, Hackney Road, London, E.2. 

Since the Home was opened in 1911, 5,436 
children from London’s poorest areas have 
received the benefits of treatment at the 
Homs, 

Please USE this Contribution Form 

To the Secretary, THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME FUND, 

The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 

Date ...193. 

1 enclose £ : : as a Contribution to the Funds of 

THE LITTLE FOLKS HOME (Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for 
Children, Hackney Road), as follows : 

CHRISTMAS DONATION £ : : 

] 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION £ j 


Name..,. 
Address , 


Cheques, etc., should be made payable to “ THE LITTLE FOLKS . 
HOME,” and crossed “BARCLAYS BANK, A/c of PAYEE,” I 





Are you a stranger to golf—never 
driven a ball or been baffled in a 
bunker ? Or are you an expert who 
laughs at Bogey ? Either way you 
will enjoy KARGO, the marvellous 
Card Game that brings to your 
card table all the excitement of the 
golf course. Even if you have no 
interest in golf you will find the 
grip of KARGO irresistible. This 
pack of 53 cards will entertain 
two, three or four players as few 
games can 1 You will discover a 
new thrill in putting on the green, 
driving from the tee and over¬ 
coming the hazards of stymie and 
hunker—all in your own home ! 
This is the most thrilling card 
game in years. Prove it for 
yourself today ! 


World ■ Distributors, Castell 
Bros., Ltd., Manufacturers 
of Pepys ' Stationery. 




CARD GOLF 


Sold by all Stationers', Stores,' 
W. H. Smith & Son's, and 
Boots’ Stationery Branches. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for us a year. See below. 



December 25, 1937 


Every Thursday 2d 


Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 
J)ivide the number 4G into 
two parts, so that if the 
first, be divided by seven and 
the second by three, the two 
quotients together make ten. 

A nswer next week 

Peter Puck on Santa Claus 
'Piiey say that Santa Claus comes 
down 

The chimney with his laden sack. 
That cannot be, for if he did 
IIis beard would be, not white, but 
black. 

Quito Right 

Irish schoolboy was asked 
to ’ give a definition of 
salt, and this fs what he wrote: 

“ Salt is the stuff that 
makes potatoes taste bad 
when you boil them and don't 
put any in." * 

The C N Calendar 


Can You Name These Things? 

£2 10s offered as Prizes 
For an Easy Competition 1 



Winter Solstice, Dec 22 
ShortestDay 


SpringEquinox.Msrch2l 



w g . 

4^7r" 
Autumn Equinox,Sept 23 


, 'April Id 
, Summer 
fifne begins 
LongestDay 
Summer Solstice, June 21 


This calendar shows daylight, twi¬ 
light, and darkness on December25. 
The days are now getting longer. 
The uncompleted portion of the 
thin black circle shows at a glance 
how much of the year remains. 

This Week in Nature 
'J'iie marsh-tit begins to sing. 

A tiny drab-coloured bird 
with a black cap, it is very 
similar to the coal-tit, which, 
however, has white cheeks 
and a white spot on the neck, 


characteristics missing in the 
marsli-tit. This l>ird i is a 
lover of waterside trees such 
as the alder and willow, but it 
is also a regular visitor to 
gardens, flying to and fro in 
search of food. 

What Am I? 

My first is a plane, as plain as 
can be; 

My. second's a colour which you 
often see; 

My third is the pronoun of the 
neuter gender; 

My whole is dishonour to every 
offender. Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars and Jupiter 
are in the south-west. 

Saturn is west 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec. 26. Thomas Gray born 1716 

27. John Kepler born . . . 1571 

28. Woodrow Wilson bom . 1856 

29. Thomas Becket murdered 1170 

30. Robert Boyle died . . 1691 

31. John Wycliffe died . . 1384 
Jan. 1. Charles II crowned 

at Scone . • 1 . .. 1651 

He Couldn’t 

gMYTins: You couldn't lend 
me a pound until Satur¬ 
day, could you ? 

J hones: Wonderful! How 
did you guess ? 

Ici on Parle Fran^ak 


'JTIE eight' familiar things 
shown here in outline arc 
ail used or seen in winter¬ 
time. Gan you identify them ? 

There are two prizes of 
ten shillings and 12 of half-a- 
crown for the senders of the 
best-written correct or nearest 
correct lists. Write your list 
on a postcard, add your name, 
address, and age, and send it 
to C N Competition Number 
42, 1 Tallis House, London, 
EC4 (Comp), to arrive not 
later than first post on Thurs¬ 
day, December 30. This 
competition is for girls and 
boys of 15 or under, and age 
.will be taken into account 
when judging. There is no 
entry fee and. the Editor’s 
decision will be final. 

Queer Poetry 

'J'he .following verse has been 







written in code. Can you 
find but what it is ? 

Ozx fnnckx gddc, zkk xnt vgn 
qdze, 

Zmc advzqd ne rzxlunf, “ H 
bzm’s ” ; 

'Shr 7. bnvzqckx vnqc, zmc zos sii 
kdze 

Sn hckdmdrr, cnkkx, zmc vzms. 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Painting Problem. Twelve days, 
because the walls would be four times 
as large. 

Guess the Answer. A football 
Can You Make These Words P Plant; 
cable; spear; scarf; grape; scowl. 

A Curious Find, An Egg 

Cros3 Word Puzzle 


the moon at 
eight o’clock on Monday morning, 
December 27. 


Lo g&fceau Le four Le doigt 

cake oven finger 

Maman sortait les gAteaux du 
four. “ Prends garde, Beb£, oii 
tu te brftleras les doigts.” 

Mother was taking the cakes out 
of the oven . “ Take care , Kaby, 
or you will hum your fingers .” 



FIVE-MINUTE STORY 






Brenda’s Christmas Present 


^^hknevkr Brenda thought 
about Christmas, which 
she did very often, she won¬ 
dered if the good Santa Claus 
would bring her a gift. 

* But Brenda lived in a 
tiny cottage far away on the 
edge of a great forest, where 
the winters were bitterly 
cold and snow fell for days 
, without ceasing. 

Brenda’s father was a wood¬ 
man. He felled the trees 
with his great axe. Brenda's 
mother weaved. worsted into 
stockings for the townsfolk, 
Brenda herself did not 
wear stockings—she had 
never had a pair of stockings 
in all her life. What she did 
wear was a pair of little 
wooden shoes; and she 


tripped about the cottage 
and in and out of doors in 
these as blithely and lightly 
as any lady in the land. 

. She had not yet learned to 
spin and weave, but she could 
help her mother to bake 
bread and cakes, and a very 
c.lever little cook she was 
becoming. 

When Christmas Eve came 
Brenda sat on the edge of 
her little bed in • the tiny 
garret under the roof and 
thought of all the lovely toys 
Santa Claus would put into 
the stockings which would be 
huiTg up by the children in the 
big cities far away. 

But Brenda could not hang 
up her stockings because she 
hadn't any. So, sitting there 


on the edge of the bed, she 
swung her feet and crooned 
this little rhyme, which she 
had made up herself. 

Oh ! dear Santa Clans , 

You are hind and good ; 
Don't forget poor Brenda 
In the lonely wood. 
Suddenly glancing down 
at her little wooden shoes, 
she stooped, pulled one off, 
and, running to the window, 
opened it and carefully placed 
the shoe 011 the sill where Santa 
Claus could not fail to see it. 
Then she crept into bed and, 
snuggling down, was soon 
fast asleep. 

Opening her eyes on Christ¬ 
mas morning, she jumped 
out of bed and skipped across 
to the window. But to her 


dismay the sill was piled high 
with snow. In feverish haste 
she set to work to remove the 
powdery white crystals until 
at last she came upon her 
little wooden shoe, exactly 
where she had placed it the 
night before. 

She took it up in her hands, 
and as she did so she heard a 
faint cheep! Peeping inside, 
she saw a tiny bird right in 
the too of her shoe, where it 
had crept for warmth and 
shelter from the storm. 

Brenda's heart gave a great 
bound. 

So the good Santa had not 
forgotten her after all,! 

Brenda would not exchange 
her Christmas gift for the most 
costly toy in the whole world. 
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1 AM Mr FLYING FISH — 

(JF-when pursued by a foe 

1 SPRING FROM flf£ SEA 

TO GLIDE HUNDREDS OF FEET 


PARTY 

TANTRUMS 

Children’s Xmas and New Year 
parties, enjoyable though they are for 
young and old, . cause many good 
health rules to be broken. 

Bedtime is delayed, rich cakes and 
foods arc eaten, and the children enjoy 
an exciting but fatiguing time. Small 
wonder that temper storms often result, 
but the unfortunate child is not always 
to blame. The sudden outburst is often 
due to liver and bowel congestion and 
indicates that nature requires assistance 
to cope with the unusual conditions. 
What is needed is a gentle, natural 
laxative. . 

* California Syrup of Figs * is the ideal, 
children's laxative, and a teaspoonful 
given each night during party time will 
regulate the system and help your 
children to be on their best behaviour. 

When purchasing be very careful to 
ask for ‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ brand 
Laxative, which Doctors and Nurses so 
confidently recommend. At all Chemists 
1/3 and 2 / 6 . 


* CORONATION PACKET 

50 Fine Stumps, many new issues. KBNYA-TAKGAN* 
YIKA*, CAYMAN Is., COSTA RICA (largo pictorial), 
FUltSIA, Coronation, CANADA, Gcorgo VI, AND011UA, 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, line AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINK GUOltOli VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price did. 
only post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a freo set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains: 100 B. Colonials,. 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, SI-. Semi addresses of stamp collectors and 
rcortivo an additional freo net.-H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Bept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 



T he infants hospital 

—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in 1903 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
arc now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
ail Out - patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Laboratory, 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots, 

THE H0SFITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H. the: princess royal. 


Subscriptions mil be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary : 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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